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CHAPTER I. 


TURNED ADRIFT IN A STORM—THE ENCOUNTER—“‘IS HE 
_ DEAD?’’—A MOMENT OF TERROR—A STRANGE SCENE— 
TO LIVE OR DIE—A FAMOUS HERO. 


“GET out of here, you torment, and never show your 


face in this house again.” 


he hour was midnight. A man, his face blue with 


‘Tage, faced a bright-faced lad, The latter was not over 
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fourteen years of age, but there was be ae nee and reso- 


‘* * 
chai 
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lution in his face, and no sound of whining as he de- 


manded: 
“Will you send me adrift at midnight?’’ 
“Yes, at night, hang you! I’d throw you out of the 
window if it weren’t for the law. I only endured you on 


<a 


your mother’s account, and now she’s gone I want you to | 


go too; so get out and be quick about it.” 

 *T can take what belongs to me away with me, can’t 1p 
‘You can come around here to-morrow and I will see 
what does belong to you and you can have it, but you 
shall never sleep another wink under my roof. You are 
a contemptible, ungrateful little villain; I believe you are 


a thief, but I won’t send you to jail as [am in duty bound — 


to do; I’ll let you go, and you will go this very night.” 

Tom Baird did not flinch in the presence of the brute 
who was turning a lad of fourteen into the street at mid- 
night. He said, and the only show of excitement. was 
' the glitter in his eyes: 


‘There is no reason why Ishould not take what belongs 


_ to me to-night.”’ | 


‘You will take nothing to-night. You willleave, L tell 2 


you, and leave at once; if youdon’t I will pummel you: 


~ into pulp.”’ 
The glitter in Tom’s eyes grew brighter as he said: 
‘‘See here, Mr. Renbrock, while my mother lived, and 
because you were her husband, I permitted you to knock — 


me around whenever you took a notion, and that was 


often enough, as my scarred body will show. Your brutal- 
ity killed my mother, but she has gone; you are nothing | 
to me, no more than any stranger. Don’t attempt to lay — 
your hands on me or you will regret it.”’ 

‘“What, you ee little imp! dare you talk back 


to me?”’ 
‘Yes, sir; I dare to talk back to any living man 1 ho 
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talks of pummeling me. Don’t you try it; Ill take what 
belongs to me to-night; I’ll take my few belongings with 
; me.”’ 
You will, eh? why, you dog, I’ll give you just. two 
minutes to get out or Ill kick you out.” 
It was a terrible night to drive anything, man or dog, 
into the street. Aregular blizzard was raging, cold blasts 
drove the snow in every direction, and already there were 
great rifts. Tom Baird was thinly clad and had poor 
shoes on his feet. It would appear like murder to drive 
any human being forth on such a night, but Tom was 
tough; he did not mind the cold, his warm blood was 
proof against its chill, but he did demand his rights. His 
- few belongings did not amount to much, but they were 
his own and he was determined to have his goods ere he 
_ went forth to breast the storm. | 

Tom did not start to go and the man asked: 

“Will you go?” 

“Yes, when I get my things.”’ 

“I tell you, come around to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘l know what your to-morrow means.”’ 

“You do?”’ | 

“STho.?’ 
_ Tom spoke in a firm tone with a leer of scorn on his 
_ face. Renbrock asked: | 

‘What does my to-morrow mean?” | 

“That every door in the house will be locked, and I 
a. will be driven away. I amin here now and I propose to 
take what belongs to me.”’ : 
| Before relating what followed, we will explain to our 
q readers the scene we have described. 
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Mrs. Baird was a widow, a very religious woman. She 
_ owned a store, the property which had been left to her by 
her husband, and ghe had a manager named Renbrock. 


The store was long established and had a good business 
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patronage, and Mrs. Baird was the owner of the building. 
Renblock pretended to be a very religious man. He had 
entered the employ of Mr. Baird just before that gentle- 
man’s death, and was very kind and considerate during 
the widow’s first affliction. Her only child was a son, a 
manly little fellow named after his father, Thomas Baird. 
We will not go into details, but just two years following 
the death of Tom’s father Mrs. Baird became Mrs. Ren- 
brock, and within the first month the man threw off the 


mask and became a tyrant. He managed to get the poor — 


woman under his full control, and after her death it was 
found that he not only owned the building, which he claim- 
ed and proved he had acquired by purchase, but he owned 
the business also. He had ill treated his wife and abused 


her son, but despite his-violence the good mother sent her 


boy to school and fought hard to maintain him there, 
and it was possibly because of the lad that the brute, her 
husband, managed to cajole her into the signing of cer- 


tain papers which enabled him after her death to prove 


his ownership, and there was no one to question his 
rights. ‘Tom had no relatives beyond his mother that he 
knew of. He had never heard his mother speak of any 
near relatives, and it was just one week following the 
death of Tom’s mother that the scene transpired which 
we have described in our opening paragraphs. 

Tom was not only a resolute fellow, but he was an ex- 
traordinary lad, gifted in many ways, and withal he was a 
sturdy fellow; though fourteen he possessed the strength 
of a youth of eighteen or twenty, and a love for athletic 
sports had been born in him, so that among the boys he 
was famous as the best swimmer off the docks and the best 
skater onthe ponds. He was the best runner, best wrestler 
and the strongest as far as he had encountered others in 
the city, and he was tough. He had such a vigorous 
constitution that he could stand almost anything, and it 
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was lucky it was a case not of wind tempered to the shorn 


lamb, but the case of a lamb with wool to resist the wind. 
He took: many a beating and for his mother’s sake 
never complained—indeed, he concealed from her as 


- much as he could the beatings he received from his brutal 


stepfather, but he was a bully boy, and, as stated, famous 


- for qualities which few lads of his age possessed—mak- 


ing a selection, we can safely say, from lads the world over. 

Tom’s last remark made Renbrock frantic with rage. 
He made a step toward the resolute-looking lad whom he 
had so often cuffed and wholloped without any provoca- 
tion whatever. : 3 

“You won’t go, eh?’’ 

*‘Not without my belongings.’’ 

‘There is nothing in this house belongs to you.” 

“Yes, there are my Sunday clothes.’ 

‘You have nothing in this house. I tossed them into 
the street before you came home.”’ 

‘You did ?”’ 

“Y68— Eaide. 

“TI don’t believe you tell the truth, but it’s all the 
same; I see you do not mean me to have them. Now, 
I'll tell you something: I know how you robbed my 
mother, and if the truth were know there is nothing in 


this house that belongs to you, and if I were of legal age 
Id prove it, and some day I may prove it, and send you. 


where yon belong—to jail.’’ 

The man could stand no more. Here was a charge 
that was beyond all endurance to him, possibly because 
of his consciousness of its truth. He made a rush at 
Tom; the lad darted nimbly back and warned him: 

“Look out, don’t attempt to strike me.” 

““T’'ll kick you out of the house as I would a dog.”’ 

‘No, you won’t.”’ 


Tom while talking was dodging back; suddenly the 
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man Renbrock made a spring at him, and this, was evi- 
dently what Tom was waiting for. The lad turned a 
wonderful handspring, went round like a fly-wheel with 
arms protruding, and he landed with both feet with 
tremendous force right on Renbrock’s stomach, and the 
brute gave a gasp and fell to the floor as though his heart 
had been pierced by a rifle ball. 

The combat occurred at the foot of the stairs leading 
to the second floor, and Renbrock fell beside the stair, 
leaving a clear passage up the stairway, and up these 
stairs ‘l'om ran without stopping to learn how Renbrock 
had taken his fall. The lad was determined to secure his 
clothes and a few other little articles that belonged to 
him, among other things a photograph of his mother and 
father taken on one card. He entered the miserable 
little room where he had been compelled to sleep. He 
lit the gas and glanced around. His trunk was ee 
and he exclaimed: 

‘“‘Oan it be possible that Renbrock did throw my few 
possessions into the street? Poor me! if he did lam 
not only homeless, but worse than penniless.”? He 


glanced around and on the bureau he beheld two cards; 


they were his photographs. One was the picture with his 
mother and father on one card, the other was a photo- 
graph of his mother taken after she had become a widow. 
Tom seized the pictures and thrust them in his breast 
pocket and commenced a search, but his trunk was no- 
where to be found—indeed, the room had been cleared. 
The lad’s eyes filled with tears. He had no redress; he 
had been robbed as his mother had been before him. He 
left the room and stole down the stairs, and as he went 


down he looked for Renbrock. He expected to behold 


the man waiting for him, and the resolute lad was pre- 
pared to have another ‘‘run-in’’ with the man who had 
treated him so badly. He did not see Renbrock as he 


exnested and muttered: : 
“? 
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‘He has gone for a policeman, the coward.” 

Tom was surprised that he would go out even fora 
policeman on such aterrible night, but the lad muttered: 

‘He is mean enough to do anything.”’ 

The lad descended the stairs and his blood ran cold at 
a sight that met his gaze. He saw the feet of His step- 
father, and in a subdued tone the startled boy muttered: 


“T did not mean to kill him. Iam in an awful scrape. 


if that man is dead.’’ 
Slowly and cautiously the lad descended. ‘There was a 
possibility that Renbrock was playing *possum only to 


catch him. Once in the man’s grasp the lad would be at 


a disadvantage. He knew that, hence his caution. He 
got down almost to the last step and peeped over, and 
there lay Renbrock stretched out; his face was upturned 
and pale. He did indeed look likeadead man. The 
youth recoiled; he had not intended as he said, to kill 
the man; he feared he had killed him. 

A moment he stood irresolute, and it was only an acci- 
dent like the one that confronted him at that moment 
that could make him stand even for one moment hesitat- 
ing and irresolute. 

‘*This is awful,’’ he spoke in a very subdued tone. ‘‘If 


he is dead I may as well kill myself, for they will find me 


out and hang me sure.”’ 
He descended; he had regained his courage. He 


stepped beside the prostrate man, and we repeat, Ren- 


brock did look like a dead man. The lad knelt beside 
him and laid his hand over the man’s heart. It had 
ceased to beat, and with a cry the lad stole along the hall 
toward the street exclaiming: ae 

What shall I do now? what shall I do now? I did not 
mean to kill him.”” He reached the door and turned for 
a last look at the dead man, when he-saw a sight which 


ee altogether the complexion of the startling inci- 
ent, | 
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CHAPTER II. 


A DISCOVERY—THE SUDDEN ALARM—OUT IN THE COLD— 
A STRANGE FIND IN THE SNOW—BY A CELLAR FIRE— 
TWO BRAVE HEARTS. 


THERE came a ring at the door bell. The hour was 
late, and Tom stood and trembled like an aspen leaf. Who 
could come at such an hour unless it were an officer to 
arrest him? Strange, but fear will cause the most 
‘Strange and weird fancies to arise. Who could know 
there had been a fracas? who could have notified the 
police? and yet the lad actually cowered as though the 
rough grasp of the officers were already on his shoulder, 
and there lay Mr. Renbrock dead. No one had witnessed 
the murder, no one would know that the lad had acted 
in self-defense, no one would know that he had not in- 
tended to kill the man. A policeman would come in, 
find the body and find Tom, the only living soul present. 
And who would believe the lad’s statement, even though 
he were to tell the truth? He stood a moment and then 
said: 

“‘T will not open the door; it’s late; no one heard the 
bell. ’? | 

The lad stood trembling, the cold chills ran over his 
frame. All his resoluteness had deserted him in the 
presence of death. Thesituation was aterrible one. He 
waited some little time; the ring at the door bell was not 
repeated, and finally the lad determined to steal forth. 
He knew he could go through the rear yard and by 
climbing over to the yard of the abutting house he could 
go through an alleyway to the street. He passed to the 
yard, and the wind blew with hurricane force, but he did 
not mind the wind, The reaction had set in and he wag 
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burning as with fever heat—indeed, it was fever heat — 
brought on by excitement. He climbed the fence, made 
for the alleyway and soon gained the street, and there he 
stood a homeless boy, and possibly a fugitive to be pur- 
sued asa murderer. Large rewards would be offered for 
his capture. He was well known, he could easily be 
identified; there was no hope for him. He half-deter- 
mined to proceed to the river, leap overboard, and end 
all his troubles. He finally decided todo so. He could 
have fought the world, have struggled for a livelihood, 
but when it came to being pursued as a murderer he had 
not the strength. | 
Having decided to escape through the cold waters of 
the river, Tom became more calm, and his old-time de- 
termination returned. He decided to go around to the 
front of the house and learn, if he could, who it was who 
had rung the door bell. | ; 
The hall door was on a level with the street, being a 


house with a store. There was no stoop and one could 


stand on the single step and ring the bell. The lad stole 
around, wrestling his way in through the drifts of snow, 
and arriving in front of the house, having had the pre- 
caution to go to the opposite side of the street; he 
glanced over toward his old home. | 

Tom’s fracas with his stepfather had occurred on the 
first floor, and when he went up for his ‘‘duds’’ he saw 
that there were no lights on the second floor, but as he 
arrived at the position opposite the house, he recognized 
a light in the second floor, and he muttered: 

“They are after me already—yes, they are -searching 
forme. Oh, this is terrible, but I will beat them—yes, I 
will never liye to be hung; but I am innocent—yes, I am 
innocent. I did not mean to kill him, and I was only 
fighting back in self-defense.” 


The front door of the house was closed; there was no 
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- one that he could see around, and he fixed his eyes on the 
second story where he saw the light, and finally having 
determined to die, he became bold. Curiosity led him to 
cross the street. He desired to learn who it was search- 
ing for him; possibly the party who had rung the door 
bell had forced his way inside. The lad was halfway 
across the street when a sight met his gaze that caused 
him to stand still, and a great thrill shot through him. 
He beheld the outlines of a human figure against the 
white curtains of the room. The wind had blown the 
shutters open and he recognized the form of James Ren- 
brock. | 

“Tt ig Renbrock!’’ he ejaculated with a thrill of de- 
light. ‘‘He is not dead after all,’”’ and then there came a 
chilling sensation over him. He had felt the man’s 
heart, there had been no throb—yes, he was dead, and 
the figure the lad beheld was that of a ghost. This was 
even more terrible than being hunted by a policeman. 
The lad exclaimed: ‘‘If I live I shall be haunted.’’ 

He stood spellbound gazing at the figure, and there 
came to him a desperate resolution. He resolved to 
enter the house again by the way he had left it. He 
went around and did regain the house, and, lo! all his 
superstitious fears fled. He beheld Renbrock descending 
the stairs, alightin his hand. He heard the man mutter: 

‘Yes, he has gone; I am well rid of him, but he at- 
tempted to murder me—yes, he tried to murder me, that 
is a State’s prison offense. I will put the police after 
him, and I will have him sent to jail for life.”’ 

‘You villain,’ muttered Tom; ‘‘you were only stunned 
after all. So you will put the police on my track, will 
you? Allright, I will make my track hard to follow.” 

For some reason Tom again after gaining the street 
passed around to the front of the house. He appeared to 
be haunted by a desire to learn who it was that had rung 
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the bell. He gained the front of the house, again stood 
there a moment, and was about to walk away when sud- 
denly he uttered an exclamation of amazement. He saw 
a human form lying in the snow, went to it, seized the 
half-frozen form, lifted it clear off the ground, and found 
he had a little girl in his arms. | 

“Great fighting Cesar!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what does this 
mean ?”’ ; 

Good luck was with him. The little girl had not en- 
tirely lost consciousness, and Tom, as he *brushed the 
snow off her clothing asked: 

**What were you doing there?” 

‘‘Sleeping.”’ 

“Sleeping?” 

Voge 

“Why didn’t you go home and sleep?” 

“‘T have no home.”’ | 

“You have no home?’’ ejaculated Tom. 

“No, I have no home. Why did you disturb me? I was 
getting warm in the snow.”’ | 

Tom knew what this unnatural warmth meant, and he 
sald: 

‘*My poor child, you would have frozen to death.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference. I would die 
later on—starve to death—I’d rather freeze.”? 

“You shall neither freeze nor starve to death,’’ said - 
Tom, ‘as long as I have health and strength.’’ 

Tom had become resolute again. He determined upon 
his course; he had resolved to take great chances. All 
his old-time courage had returned. In the cellar of the 
house which had been his home was a great stove; Tom 
had fixed it for the night himself. He knew Renbrock 
would retire—indeed, as he looked up at the house he 
saw that all the lights were out—yes, the tyrant had 
already gone to bed, and he said to the little girl: 
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‘‘Come with me, I will get you good and warm.’’ 

He led the child around on the adjoining street, opened ~ 
the gate leading into the alleyway, and led her through. 
He raised her over the fence to the yard of Renbrock’s 
house; he led her inside the house and down to the cellar, ~ 
where there was a good fire in the stove, and there he set 
to work to bring back a natural warmth to her limbs. 
He succeeded; he lit the gas in the cellar, turned it on 
low, and gazed into the face of the girl, and he saw that 
she was pre ty; very pretty, and delicate. Her hair was 
dark, her eyes blue, her features regular—indeed, she 
was a very pretty child. 

Tom knew that they had about two hours before Ren- 

brock would be moving, and it was his intention to steal ~ 
out again to the street, and during the day he could de- 
cide. upon his course. He looked the child over and 
asked: : 

‘‘What is your name?’ 

‘‘Hmily Devane.’’ | 

‘Emily Devane?’’? repeated Tom. It was rather a 
high sounding name. 3 

‘Speak Lee he said; ‘‘I want to hear how it is in 
are homeless.” 

The girl was about twelve years of age, and evidently 
very intelligent. 

‘*T was deserted,’’ said the girl, ‘“‘but I can’t blame the 
good people who deserted me. They have ee own to — 
take care of, they could not provide for me.’ 

‘Tell me all about it.’ 

‘tT was born in Switzerland. My parents died when I 
was a mere child, and I was adopted by a Swiss family, 
who when I was about ten years of age moved to London, 
where they resided until about two months ago, and they 
determined to come over here to America. They always 
treated me well and I was sent to school, but hard luck 
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overtook the family, and as I said, they determined to 
emigrate. They have six children of their own; they 
brought me to America and hard luck followed them to 
this country, and they determined to go out West. I 
heard my adopted father and mother talking; they had 
resolved not to take me with them. ‘They could not, and 


it was then proposed to put me in some asylum. I de- 


termined I would not go to an asylum, and I waited until 
morning, then Iran away. I hid until I made sure that 
they had gone out West; they did not know what had 
become of me; they started for the West to-day.”’ 

“‘And where did you hide?” — 

“Oh, I wandered around in the daytime, and slept 
where I could at night.”’ 

- “For how many days?”’ 

‘For three days.’ | . 

**What did you intend to do?’’ 

“Get a position somewhere as nurse girl or something, 
but I did not dare go anywhere until they had gone, then 
this storm came on. I wandered around until I knew I 
must find shelter somewhere or perish. I rang the bell 
of the house in front of which you found me; no one an- 
swered my ring and I lay down to die, but you have 
saved me. I will get a place now that these people have 
gone away, but I’d rather die than go into an asylum.”’ 

‘You shall never go into an asylum.” 

Tom told his own story, and when he had concluded his 
narrative, he said: 

“It is strange that you and I should meet as we have; 
both of us are orphans, and we are both homeless.”? 

‘And what can we do???: 

“We will have to think it over, but we will stick to-. 
gether until something turns up—yes, and you must be- 


| _ come my sister. I will adopt you, see? and I will look 


me 


around and get you a position as nurse girl, and we will 
always be friends,’ | 
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“That will be splendid,’’ said the little waif. 

Be “Yes, it’s just jolly: everything considered, we’ll get 
along. Don’t you have any fear, and remember, I’ve 
adopted you—yes, you are my sister and I am your 
brother.”’ | 

‘*Yes, I am glad to be your sister.”’ 

‘‘And J am delighted to be your brother, and you will ~ 
have some one to look out for. Iam no fool, Emily, ’ll 
get along; we’ll both get along, eh? you bet we will.”’ 

Emily had not lain long enough in the snow to incur 
any serious harm, and she, like Tom, was singularly 
healthy, and just before daylight they stole forth, Tom 
remarking: | | 

‘“‘T’ll find a temporary home for you before night; as to 


me—well, I can take care of myself.” 
> . 


CHAPTER ITI. 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS—A REFUGE—BROTHER AND SISTER IN 
ADVERSITY—OUT TO EARN MONEY—THE GOLDFN 
REWARD. 


THE storm had ceased but it was a cold, bitter morning. 
As the two little waifs walked along together Tom said: 

‘We will go and get some breakfast, I havea quarter.” 

‘“‘T’ve got a little money,”’ said the girl. 

““You have?’’ | 

6Vas:?? 

‘‘Where did you get it?”’ 

‘“T was standing in the street singing and a good lady 
came along and gave mea dollar; I’ve got seventy-five 
cents left; I spent the rest for food.”’ 
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‘“Why, Emily, we are millionaires; I suppose you have 
a big wardrobe?’ 

‘““T’ve a few clothes, pretty good.”’ 

“You have? where are your duds ?”’ 

“T hid them in a lumber yard; I guess they are all 
right.”’ 

Tom meditated a moment and thenssaid: 

‘We are all right; we will go and get some breakfast. 
I know a nice old lady who keeps a coffee and cake place 
and she will let you stay in her shop until I carry out an 
idea I’ve got. I can make a little money to-day. If you 
will let me I will borrow your fifty cents and return it to 
you to-night.”’ 

“You can have it.” 

The girl and boy proceeded to the coffee and cake 
place. Tom knew the old woman who kept the place. 
He had often gotten a meal there. The children had 
their coffee and rolls, and Tom asked permission for his 
sister to remain in the store untilhecame back. Theold 
woman consented, for she had business in her eyes. 

Tom had the fifty cents with which he bought a wooden 
snow shovel, and he made an early start to clean side- 
walks. He had little difficulty in securing all the work 
he could do and he worked until noontime, and had 
earned one dollar and a half, then he returned to the coffee 
stand. He entered but did not see Emily. 

‘Where is my sister?’”? he demanded. 

The old lady smiled and said: 

‘‘She’s been earning her own and your dinner.” 

‘She has?”’ 

AL OBy 1: 

‘How ae 

‘She is downstairs washing dishes, and she is a right 
smart girl.”’ | 

An idea flashed through Tom’s mind, and he asked: 


— 
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‘How about employing her for awhile?”’ | 

“Yes, she is aright smart girl; I’ll give her six dollars 
a month, and that is pretty good wages.”’ 

Tl) have a talk with her,’’ said Tom. 

It was two o’clock ere Tom had a chance to talk with 
his sister, and then they were seated at a table in the rear 
of the shop eating their dinner. They talked it all over; 
Emily was delighted. She was indeed a handy little 
girl, and Tom was delighted Emily would have a home 
until he could turn around and do something better. He 
did not intend that she should be a dish washer perma- 
nently, but it would keep her out of the cold and give her 
food until such time as he could secure a more suitable 
place. Having eaten their dinner and arranged with the 
old coffee-woman, Tom started out to earn some more 
money. He paid Emily, and then suddenly an tdea ap- 
peared to flash through his mind. He said: 

‘Emily, you know I have got to knock around, and I 
do not know what may happen, so if you do not see me 
for a day or two don’t worry; I’ll turn up allright in the 
end.’’ 

These two had within a few hours apparently linked 
their fortunes and become as united in interests as 
though they really were brother and sister. 

“T will see you again to-night,” said Emily. 

‘“‘T don’t know; it may be that I may not see you for 
two or three days. I must get up, act, and then—’’ 
~ Tom stopped short. 

“Go on, brother, you have something on your mind.” 

It sounded sweet to Tom to have this girl call him 
brother, and their desolate condition had indeed drawn 
them very closely together, as intimated, and had estab- 
lished a perfect confidence, a confidence such as can only 
exist between two as young as were these little homeless 


waits, 
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Well, Il tell you, Emily, that man Renbrock may 
make a charge against me; I’ve been thinking of it all 
day. If he does Ill have to lay low and hide, and it 
might be risky for me to visit you until this thing blows 
over, in case he should take an idea to have me arrested; 
‘that man hates me.”’ 

“Because he has robbed you?”’ 

Emily was developing the fact that she was a very 
bright and smart girl, and the truth was she had led a 
life which had tended to develop self-reliance and a 
knowledge that does not come at a similar age to 
children who have not known what it is to struggle 
against a hard fate. | 

‘*Yes, I believe he has robbed me, and he hates me any- 
way, and {besides he is on arampage because the worm 
turned. I did lay him out, and I’d like a chance to do it 

again. I may some day, no one can tell, but if you don’t 
see me you may think I am hiding.”’ 

_ “They may catch you??? 

‘Yes, they may.”’ 

‘And what will happen then, brother??? 

“Well, we can’t tell; T’ll look out hard, however, to 
avoid arrest, and in time this thing will all blow over, 
then I can start in. You will have at least a comfortable 
home here, anyhow. Mrs. Kelly is an honest woman, I 
_ know it, and she has taken a liking to you because you 
are willing to work. She will be your friend; it was 
lucky for you that she needed a helper just at this time. 
She will be a good friend to you, and you will earn all 
she pays, including your lodging and meals, and asfar as | 
{ am concerned don’t worry, sister, for in the end we 
will come out all right, and don’t you forget it. When I 
thought I had killed Renbrock I was scared, but now that 
he is alive and-kicking and ugly, I don’t care. DPma_ 
sort of energetic lad, anyhow; I may be famous some of 
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these days. I’ve got it in me, and I’m going to make a 
great fight against fate both for you and myself, so you 
just keep at it here and I’ll see what turns up. I believe 
Renbrock will wrong me if he can, but mark my words, 
he’ll get the worst of it in the end.”’ 

Thus the two waifs talked for alongtime. Tom finally 
went forth to earnsome more money. He walked over to 
a neighorhood far away from his old home, fearing lest 
the constable might be on the “‘lay’’ for him. He went 
far uptown and secured several jobs, and would have been 
all right if a different sort of fellow had not appeared and 
claimed a job that Tom had fairly secured. ‘'om set to 
work, and the duffer, larger and older than the lad, 
started in to whale him. ‘Tom was not the lad to take a 
whaling quietly, and a combat followed, and the waif got — 
the best of the fight from the word go. It happened that 
a gentleman from his window saw the whole affair, saw 
Tom employed, saw the man interfere with him,”and saw 


the lad make a great fight and win. The gentleman was 
of a heroic temperament, and when the fight was over he 
came forth and called to Tom to go and speak with him. 
- The lad went over and the gentleman said, strange, too, 


that he should use the expression: 

“You are a famous boy, you are.”’ 

“‘T was only defending myself, sir.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I saw the whole business, and I like to reward 
merit. You deserve a gold medal; I haven’t a medal, 
but here is a five-dollar gold piece, and I| tell you you are 
a famous boy and you will get along.” 

Tom’s heart was up in his throat. He had madea 
great success thus far, and he felt quite encouraged; but, 
alas! he had just hid his five-dollar gold piece in his 
pocket, when a shrewd-faced man stepped forward and 
saidtoue | 

‘Hello, Tom, I haven’t seen you for a long time,” 
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“Well, you need not worry, Pll ne all right.’’ 
‘What will you-do?”’ 
“Oh, I'll strike a twelve-cent place.” 
‘‘A twelve-cent place?’’ 
Voq-%7 
‘“What’s that?’’ 
‘There are plenty of lodging houses where you can get 


a bed for twelve cents.”’ 


‘‘Oh, Tom, that’s horrid.’’ 
** Horrid ?”’ 
66Vag,?? 
“Why?” 
‘Those places must be awful.’ 
‘Say, Emily, don’t get dudish.”’ 
_ *What-do you mean?” 
‘‘Until we can do better, sister, we must do. the best 


~wecan. lam delighted to think that I’ve got twelve 
- cents fora bed; I could sleep on a board to-night as long 


as I was out of the cold.”’ 

‘*Ts it warm in lodging houses?’’ 

‘SV eas, 3 , 

_ “How can they make you warm and give you a bed for 
twelve cents?”’ 

“T’ll tell you all about it some day, sister, but you 
needn’t worry about me. Renbrock prepared me for 
hardship by making it as hard for me as he could all his 
life. I did run away one night and slept in atwelve-cent 


lodging house and got along all right; but my goodness, 
see there!’’ 


“What is it, Tom! P24 

**As I am alive, there is the ilow who called me Tom 
Baird; he’s tracked me.”’ 

“Run, Tom, run.’’ 

No, I'll face him down again.”’ 
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OHAPTER TV. 


THE DETECTIVE PLAYS A TRICK—TOM’S SURPRISE—EMILY ~ 
PROVES HERSELF A GIRL OF GRIT—THE OFFICER 
BAFFLED—NEAT PLAY ALL ROUND.» | 

THE lad had become resolute and determined once more. 

He did not fear danger, and he had a wonderful nerve. 

The detective walked in and went straight to the table, 
and said: . 
_\ “Hello, Tom, here we are.”’ | 

‘“What’s the matter with you?’’ asked Tom, cool as a 


_cucumber, and to ‘lom’s surprise Emily asked, address- 


ing our hero: 
‘“‘What makes him call you Tom, brother Jim?’’ 
The detective stared; he looked at Emily and then at 


- Tom, and then addressing the girl he asked: 


|“ What’s your name?”’ 

‘‘Himily Cassidy.’’ - 

The detective looked blank. 

“Your name is Emily Cassidy?’’ 

Yas.?? | 

**And who is that lad there?’’ 

‘‘What, Jim? he’s my brother. I work here and Jim 
came down to see me; he comes every night.”’ 

Mrs. Kelly, owner of the shop, overheard all that 
passed, but said nothing. She had learned from Emily 
all about the fight in Renbrock’s house—indeed, she 
knew Renbrock and did not have a high opinion of him, 
and Mrs. Kelly was glad to see the two waifs “‘bluff the 
cop,’’ as she put it. 

‘This is your brother?”’ 

‘oY es, 22 

‘Tt’ funny,’’? muttered the detective. 
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‘What is funny—that I should haveabrother? Ifyou 
don’t believe he is my brother, go up and ask our ma.”’ 

Tom had told the whole story to Emily, and she had it 
down pat. 

The detective turned on his heel and walked out of the 
store, and ‘Tom said to Emily: 

‘You are a brick; you are the smartest girl in the 
country. That fellow would have taken me in but for 
your quickness; but, Emily, matters are getting close. 
That cop isn’t satisfied yet, he will shadow me, you bet— 
indeed, he has been shadowing me and he will follow me 
until I go home to ma.” 7 | 

Tom laughed as he spoke, and continuing he said: 

“J must strike out now; I don’t know what may hap- 
pen, but under all circumstances you stay here with Mrs. 
Kelly; she is our friend. She didn’t give us away to 
the cop and that proves she is with us.”’ : 

Tom walked out after a little. It was a bitter cold 
night after the blizzard, and the lad knew he was to be 


followed, and he made up his mind to throw the **cop’’ 


off his track if possible, and he muttered: 

“It’s no use, I must go under cover; I can be too easily 
recognized. ‘That fellow may snap me up and hold me 
for identification. Well, old Renbrock would swear to 
my identity fast enough; he’s got it in for me. He’ll 
ruin me if he can, and will, because he has robbed me. I[ 
know that, and he robbed my poor trusting mother. All 
right, Mr. Renbrock, we will have a square settlement 
some day, and don’t you forget it.’ 

Tom walked along; he did not see the detective nor had 
he seen him after leaving the coffee-shop; he feared, how- 
ever, that the man was onhistrack. He knew the ae of 
detectives pretty well—indeed, he had often wished he 


could be a detective when he became a man, but fortu- 


nately there was to come a time in his fortune that was 
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to lead him in a different direction. As stated, it was — 
very cold and Tom walked along on the “‘peep,’’ as he 
called it, against a surprise. He was caught napping all 
the’same, despite his care and caution, for suddenly the 
detective confronted him. % 

‘‘Hello, Tom, here we are again.”’ 

‘‘Why do you continue to call me Tom?”’ 

‘‘Do you wish to know why? eg 

bY Gs; d.d0n eae # 

“Vl gratify your curiosity. I call you Tom veneaels 
on ee Tom; and now, lad, I want you to go along with 

me.’ 
 *Here, cop, I’ll own up.” 

“That’s right.’’ 

“‘And I can’t go with you.”’ 

“You can’t?’ 

‘No. 

“Well, bright oe I am not giving you the choice; you 
will go with me.’ 

“Tf I must I must, but eg hard; that scoundrel Ren- 
brock has injured me enough aiready.* 

‘‘Renbrock has injured you?”’ 

“Yes, injured me and robbed me.’ 

‘‘He has?’’ 

Re cin 99 

‘‘How is that? He accuses ed of having committed 
an assault and highway robbery.”’ 

‘Well, I thought he might do that, the villain.” 

“You say he robbed your” 

“Yes, and it’s hard after all I’ve suffered at that man’s 
hands.”’ 

““Tt’s hard??? 

Ves. 

“Tom, I fear you are a hard nut.”’ 7 : 

“Oh, I know it; I’ve the misfortune to be a homeless 
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waif, an orphan; nothing I say will be believed, but that 
robber with my money can say what he pleases and any 


~ one will believe him.”’ 


“Say, lad, it’s cold out here; I will not arrest you yet. 
I'd like to listen to your story; come along with me and 
I’ll let you tell me all about it.” 

‘Let me ask you one question.’ 

“Go it.” 

‘Why didn’t you ‘nip’ me in the coffee-shop?”’ 

“T’ll tell you; I hadn’t the heart. That poor little girl 


: was ready to burst into tears, and she played her part so 
well I thought I’d let her think she had saved you; but, 
~ Tom, Iam not thrown off, nor can I be unless you can 


convince me that you are innocent.’’ 

“‘T am innocent.”’ 

‘Then you can convince me?”’ 

“No, 1 -can’t.”’ 

‘Why not?”’ 

*“‘T can’t prove my words.”’ 

“You can’t?”’ 

SN (ya? | 

‘“We’ll see about that. I may put you in the way of 
proving them.’’ 
— “You seem like a good fellow; you won’t lie to me?’’ 

“ON g.?’ 

“And I am not under arrest?’’ 

‘Not at present, and I will not arrest you without giv- 
ing you another chance, if you tell me a real good story.” 

**T can tell you the truth.’’ 

“Good enough; I’ll give you the chance.” 

‘That is more than I had a right to expect.” 

The detective led Tom to another coffee-house; they 


_ entered a booth and the detective said: 


= ow, Tommy, tell me your well-arranged tale,” 
I have a well-arranged tale,” 


‘és 
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*‘T thought so.”’ 

‘*Yes, it’s well arranged, because what I am going to 
tell you is the truth, nothing but the truth.” 

‘*Go it, tell me the truth.”’ 

Tiom told his story in a straightforward manner, and 
when he had concluded the detective said: 

‘‘Can you prove what you have told me?”’ 

**T cannot.”’ 

*‘T’m sorry.’ 

‘There is no way to prove it, but I have told you the 
truth all the same.’’ 

‘See here, Tom, I believe you have told me the truth.” 

“Thank you; that’s lucky for me.” — 

‘Yes, it is lucky for you, because this man has made a 
very serious charge against you. He means to get you 
out of the way if he can.” Bo 

‘“T know that.”’ 

‘Tom, I won’t arrest you, but that will not save you.” 

‘“Why not?”’ 

‘This man will get some one else on your track; he is 
bound to send you outof the way. I knowthis Renbrock 
and that is why I started out to find you. I knew your 
father, he was a square man. I met your mother when 
she was Mrs. Baird, and I made up my mind that a job 
was being put up on you, and nowI am going to advise 
you; that is all I can do. Leave the city; if I were you 
I’d go aboard some ship, I’d go to sea, and as you are a 
smart lad and full oO grit you will come out all right; 
that is my advice.’ 

“‘T will think it over; I am very aaa obliged to you.’ 

“That’s all right; now understand me, you did not 
fool me, I knew who you were all the time, but I wanted 
a good chance to talk to you—yes, you are a famous lad, 
very bright and quick. Take my advice; I may believe 
your story, but the court will not, and if you are once 
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arrested you will be sent to some reformatory, and then, 


my lad, you will be a hard case indeed.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t go to a reformatory.”’ 

“You can’t help it if they send you there.”’ 

‘‘[T may take your advice.”’ 

“See here, Tom, I haven’t much money; I am a com- 
paratively poor man, but I have ten dollars I can spare. 


_Take my advice and change your appearance and then lay 


around until you get a chance and go to sea.”’ 


Tom gazed in amazement, and he said after a moment, 


during which he sought to control his emotions: 

“This isn’t such a hard world after all. You area 
noble fellow. Iwill be a famous man some of these days, ~ 
and I’ll show you that I appreciate your kindness.”’ 

“That’s all right, Tom, no doubt you think that some 
day you will be rich and famous; every lad has that idea; 
I did, but here I am at forty-eight poor as a church 
mouse, and only a detective with a large family, but I 
was a boy once—yes, a knockaround just as you are at 


2 present. I don’t desire to discourage you, it is two to 
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one you are smarter than I was, but it is not every smart 


lad that makes a success. But who is the plucky girl 


who stood up for you so well and claimed to be your — 
sister?”’ | 

In telling his story Tom had not alluded to Emily. He 
only told of his life with Renbrock and the fracas in 


which he “‘did the old scamp up,’ as he put it when tell- 
ing the tale. 


‘She is a waif too.” 

‘She is?”’ 

‘€V og. 7? 

“What do you know about her?” 

Tom told Emily’s story and the detective became very 
thoughtful, and he muttered aloud: 
“It would be strange—yes, very strange; I’ll investigate, 


“ 
. 


~ 
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Hang it! if I had not a big family I’d adopt that girl; she 
is pretty and it is just possible that——”’ | 

The detective stopped short; he saw that Tom’s bright 
eyes were fixed upon him, and he became aware that he 
was soliloquizing aloud. A strange fancy had arisen in 
his mind, and Tom, bright as a cricket, had discerned the 
fact, and he had determined Emily was indeed a very 
pretty little girl, and the chances as Tom knew were 
against her, and there was another reason why he did not 
wish to lose sight of Emily. . He kept his counsel, how- 
ever, as in hisown mind there had arisen a strange fancy, 
and not having dreamed of what was to follow he had 
told the girl’s story. He would not have done so had he 
suspected’ what was likely to follow. 

The detective, whose name was Ike Martin, however, 
had been very kind to him and was undoubtedly a good 
man, still there might be a motive behind his sudden in- 
terest in Emily. } 

‘‘T’ll go around some day and have atalk with the girl,”’ 
said Martin, ‘‘and in the meantime you take my advice 
and go to sea; you may become a captain some day. If 
you stay in the city old Renbrock will hound you—yes, 
he is determined to have you locked up. He may fear 
you, I don’t know, but I was in the station house when 
he told his story to the sergeant, and I made up my mind 

- then that there was a nigger in the fence, and I deter- 
- mined to see you and have a talk with you.”’ 

‘You are a very kind man; I will think over your ad- 
vice and I will accept your loan of ten dollars, and some 
day I will pay it back with big interest. ”’ | 

After some further talk in which Tom managed to 
conceal his real intentions the former and the detective 
separated. Tom went to a Bowery lodging house and 
secured a room by himself by paying a little extra, and — 
once alone in his room he muttered: 
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“By ginger! it’s strange, but the moment I listened to 

-Emily’s story I made up my mind that there was some- 

thing strange about her, that is, in her life history, and 

here this Detective Martin, a real good fellow, has a sus- 

picion concerning her. Jam bound to find out what it is 

he suspects, and in the meantime I am going to get 

Emily out of the way; there may be a job of some kind. 

One thing I know: I am now her only real friend, and 

no one else is going to get control of her until I know 
| that all is straight and square.’’ 

Tom was out before daylight and proceeded direct to 
Mrs. Kelly’s coffee-shop. The good woman closed late 
and opened early, and ‘Tom found Emily up and around. 
He entered to eat his breakfast and he and Emily sat 
down together. The girl appeared depressed. 

‘You don’t look well this morning, Emily,’’ said Tom. 
— No, I don’t feel well.’’ 

_ “What is the matter?’ 

“Vil tell you, brother.’’ 

: “Yes, tell me straight out.’’ 

— “Mrs. Kelly is a very nice woman and all that, and she 
is honest, but she wants to make money. That is all 
right; she don’t mean to keep me here and I am not 
sorry. Do you know, Tom, I can’t stand staying up 

almost all night and then getting up before daylight; it 
would kill me.’’ 
“Pye been thinking about that, Emily; the work here 
would be too hard for you.”’ 
er: Tom, I can’t wait on the tables.”’ 
“No.”? ) 


_ . “She makes me do it, and some of the men frighten 
me by what they say to me.” , 


“Yes, Emily, I see it all, and you shall go away at 
once; I’ve an idea.’’ ane , 


, ‘But, Tom, I have no right to depend upon you.”’ 
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‘Tam your brother, ue I not?’’ 

‘*Not my real brother.’ | 

‘IT am closer than a real brother, Emily, and don’t you 
say one word against it. We are both orphans, we are 
both homeless; adversity has brought us together; I link 
my fortunes with yours from this time out, and don’t you 
say one word. You can’t work hard and you shan’t. I 
have thought it all over; I know what I willdo, and I 
will tell Mrs. Kelly that I have made other arrange- 
ments for you.”’ 

“But, Tom, I will not become a burden to you.’ 

‘You are not a burden to me, Emily, and you never 
will be. You are a bright, wise girl, and we have a great 
fight before us and we are in to win.”’ 

“Yes, Tom, [Pll stick to you as long as I[ live; you are 
true, brave and loyal.” 

Little did either Tom or Emily dream at that moment 


what was to follow their resolution to stick to each other. 


CHAPTER V. 


A CUTE DECISION—A MISSING GIRL—THE ABDUCTION— | 


TOM ALL AT SEA—-A RESOLVE—GENUINE COURAGE 
AND PERSISTENCE. 


Tom decided to take Emily over to Jersey City. He 
knew a good old woman over there who had once lived in 
his father’s family. She was poor, but the little money 
that Tom made up his mind he could earn and pay would 


answer for the girl’s board and safety, and the lad opened 


his plan to Emily. The girl said: 


“Tom, do you suppose Iam going to remain idle and — 


let you work for me?”’ 
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*T will not.’ | 

‘You will go to school.” 

‘‘No, I will earn my own living. J ran away from my 
old-time friends with that purpose; I am going as a nurse 
oir: 

‘You will do nothing of the sort. You are my sister, 
you will do as I determine. ”’ 

Tom actually spoke in a tone of command, and a little 


later he started for Jersey City. He returned about 


- noon; he had made arrangements for Emily to have a 


home with his father’s old-time friend. We will here 
state that our hero was not a greenhorn in New York. 
He had made up his mind how he could make a living. 
The spirit of trade appeared to have been born in him; 
he was constituted of the stuff that has made many a mil- 
lionaire out of a poor boy, and all over the world there 


; _ are great and wealthy men who started in the world with 
even less than ‘Tom expected to, for they had a poor edu- 


cation and Tom was pretty well educated. Singularly he 


__had gone into his studies as he did into everything else, 


with great vim and resolution, and he outstripped all his 
schoolmates in every school that he ever attended. 
The lad felt quite encouraged when he returned to an- 


- nounce to Emily that he had secured a home for her and 
_ for himself, in case he was able to earn enough money to 


pay the board for two persons. His face was radiant as 


_ he walked into the coffee-shop. He did not see Emily and 
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supposed that she was downstairs washing dishes, and Mrs. 
Kelly was busy, so all Tom could was to sit down and 
wait until the rush wag over. It was fully an hour before 


_ Mrs. Kelly found time to speak to Tom; as will be dis- 
_ Closed, she had purposely delayed until she could talk to 
him at her leisure, and when she 
asked; 


was at leisure Tom 
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“Where is Emily?’’ 
‘*Emily?”’ | 
Oe aa 4 | o 


‘Don’t you know where she is?”’ 


Tom trembled from head to foot. He had sat quiet, . 


supposing as a matter of course that Emily was below in 


the mean little kitchen, and he was really congratulating 


himself while waiting that he had better employment for 
her. The first intimation he received that she was not in 
the kitchen was when Mrs. Kelly answered him with a 
counter question. 

‘Is Emily downstairs ?”’ 

‘Well, now, Tom, what’s this you are working on me? 
Why couldn’t you tell me she was going away and not let 
her run off and leave me in the lurch, when I was most 
busy ?”’ 

Tom turned pale; he looked at Mrs. Kelly keenly and 
asked in a very deliberate tone: 

‘Are you joking, Mrs. Kelly?’’ 

‘Sure, I am not joking.” 

‘And Emily is not downstairs ?”’ 

‘She is not.’”’ 

‘‘Where is she?’’ 

“‘T can’t tell.’’ 

“You can’t?’’ 

ce IN Oec 

‘CWhat can you tell me?’’ 

‘*All I can tell is that she has gone.” 

‘‘Gone?’’ repeated Tom. 

“Yes, gone.”’ 

‘<Gone where, Mrs. Kelly?’’ 

‘‘And do you mean to tell me, Tom, that you do not 
know where she has gone?”’ 


‘“‘T do not.’’ 
The good woman was phone ate a moment and then 


gaid: 
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“Tom, she is a deceitful little minx; don’t bother any 


-more about her. Here she started to work so well and 


appeared so grateful, and here she has sneaked away 
without a good-by to either you or me.”’ 
‘She has sneaked away?”’ 
Senge 
“‘T do not understand.”’ 
“You don’t?”’ 
FENG 
‘‘Are you really telling me the truth, Tom?’ 
on am.’’ 
‘Then it is as I said, she is a deceitful little hussy, and 
not worth any more thought by either you or me.” 

‘Will you tell me, Mrs. Kelly, just what has oc- 
curred?’ | 

**T will, sure.”’ 

P90 80:77 

~*T sent Emily out after some butter just before me 

rush came and she has not come back. She has gone 
away with me money and me dish.”’ 

**How long ago was that?’’ 

‘Sure it was half-past ten when I sent her, and now it 
is half-past two o’clock; she has given me the slip.’’ 

‘But her clothes?’’ 

“Oh, yes, I didn’t think of her duds.’’ 

‘She did not take them?” __ 

“We will go up and see; you go, Tom.” 

Mrs. Kelly told Tom where he would find her room. 
Tom returned downstairs with a face like death. — 

‘Her clothes are there, Mrs. Kelly; she has not run 
away as you suppose, but something has happened.” 

“Go you to thestore, Tom, and learn if she was there.” 

Tom went to the store, a butter store, and asked the 


é 


man if a little girl had been there to buy some butter for | 


Mrs. Kelly. 
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*“How do I know?”’ was the answer. 

‘“‘Do you remember a little girl coming here?’’ 

‘*What did she look like?”’ 

Tom described Emily. The man thought a moment 
and then said: | 

‘It does strike me that a girl answering that descrip- 
tion was here this afternoon. ’”’ | | 

Tom asked a few more questions, but received no fur- 
ther information and went to the street. He walked 
along in a very thoughtful mood when suddenly he dis- 
covered something that caused him to stand still and gaze 
aghast. He saw in the street parts of a butter dish all 
broken to fragments. He stood and gazed, when a little 
girl came out of a house near by, and T’om asked: 

‘‘Who threw that dish there?’’ | 
~ “Ton’t you know?” 

‘‘T am asking you.”’ 

‘The man threw it there after he took the little girl in 
a carriage.”’ : , 

Our hero’s heart stood still. Strange suspicions ran 
through his mind. He could see it all; he gathered up 
the fragments of the dish and proceeded to Mrs. Kelly’s 
shop. He showed her the pieces and asked: | 

‘Was that your dish?’ 

“*Tt was.’’ 

‘Emily did buy the butter,”? and Tom could proceed 
no further, his emotions overcame him. | 

‘‘What is it??? demanded Mrs. Kelly. 

“Poor Emily,”’ said Tom. 

‘‘What is it? come, lad, speak out.”’ 

‘Emily has been abducted—yes, she has been stolen, 
and I know who stole her away, and I will make him an- 
‘swer—yes, I will; ’ll make him tell me where she is or 
[’ll kill him. This time it will be a murder.” — = 

Words cannot depict the feelings of Tom. He did not 
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stop to explain matters to Mrs. Kelly, but he went forth 

F determined to find the man Ike Martin. The youth was 

3 satisfied that Martin, the detective, was at the bottom oi 

the abduction of Emily. It was not self-interest that 

a controlled Tom. Here he was a lad, a little short ot 

e. fifteen, but with a head on him in its logical powers equa! 

. toa man of twenty-five. Experience had educated him 

. away beyond his real years. Once out in the street and he 

cooled down a little; he even said: : 

eS -*Tam acting like a boy. I must not be hot-headed in 

this matter; I have cool-headed men to deal with. I must 

go about it like a cool-headed man.”’ 

e Tom proceeded down to a street where old clothes of 

all sizes can be purchased, then he went back to Jersey 

City. He entered a barber shop where’ he thought no 

questions would be asked. ‘The barber was an Italian; 

— Tom sat in the chair and ordered the barber to shave his 

head with a ‘“‘clipper.”?. Tom had long hair when he sat 

~ down in the chair; he was shaved like a convict when he 

_ stepped out of the chair, and the barber with a knowing 

leer remarked: ae 

4 ‘Your own mother would not know you.” 

‘- ‘Oh, you come off.” 

Be ‘What hav-a you been a-doing?’’ demanded the barber. 

Bo ~ Tom had his hair cut off and did not stop to explain, 
but the barber called after him: | 

**You look-a out or I tell-a on you-a,”’ 

‘The man laughed as he spoke. 

cs Our hero, meantime, proceeded to the home of his old 

: end. He started to walk in when he was ordered to 





leave. 
“It’s me,’’ said Tom. 
“Vou?” 
mye * "SY eg.?? 7 
“Who are you?” 
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“Nom.” 

‘Tom who?’’ | 

The lad was delighted. He saw that the loss of his - 
hair had indeed worked a great change in his appearance, 
but he did not mean to stop with the loss of his hair. It 


was his intention to entirely conceal his identity, even 


against so shrewd a man as Ike Martin. He knew of a 
face dye that would make him as dark as a mulatto, and 
after he had explained to his friend he worked the 
change, and then he got into his new clothes, his old 
friend with her needle making the needed alterations, ~ 
and he had bought these clothes with the very money that 
had been given him by the man from whom he was hid- 


_ ing and whom he intended to “‘shadow.’’ ‘There was no © 


idea of the detective in his movements; he had a suspicion 
and he was determined to find Emily. Her disappear- 
ance under all the circumstances was not such an extraor- 
dinary unusual event. Alas! there are too many of these | 
abductions going on everyday. The papers almost daily 
have an account of such occurrences. ; 

It was evening when Tom felt he was fully equipped to ~ 
go on his ‘‘shadow.”’ 

Our readers will recall that the detective had unwit- 
tingly indulged in a soliloquy in Tom’s hearing and his 
words were very suggestive, and this was the incitement 
that led Tom to resolve to ‘‘shadow’’ Ike Martin. 

Tom had perfect confidence in his disguise, and in 
adopting it he carried out two excellent purposes. He 
was hidden from the man Renbrock, or rather, the officer: 
that the man might put on his track, and he could watch 
Ike Martin without being recognized. He had a little 


money remaining, and his first move was to go to the 


coffee-shop and learn if any word had been received from 
Emily. He arrived at the shop, sat down at a table and 
ordered coffee and rolls. Mrs. Kelly did not look at him 
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any more closely than she would any other customer. It 
was after the principal business of the day was over when 
Tom walked in, and Mrs. Kelly attended to his wants in 
person, her assistant being downstairs. ‘Tom set to to eat 
his rolls and remarked: 

“T fear, Mrs. Kelly, you are in great trouble.”’ 

The good old woman stared. Tom had disguised his 
voice and he was delighted to observe that Mrs. Kelly 
had not the remotest suspicion as to his real identity. 

‘“‘T am in trouble?”’ she repeated. 

oo asst : 

‘‘T’d like to know what and who you are, you that tells 
me I am in trouble.’’ 

_ “Oh, you are in great trouble.”’ 

‘*And who are you?”’ | 

‘Tam a messenger boy down at police headquarters.’’ 

‘You are?”’ 

Seg? 2 | 

*‘And what has that to do with me?’’ 

‘*T heard the talk.’’ 

**The talk??? 

REY og 27 

‘What talk ?’’ 

‘‘About the girl.”’ 

‘What girl?’ 

“The girl that was here.”’ 

‘Since yesterday ?”’ 

_ “Yes, they have got it down fine, that you had a hand 
in concealing her.’’ | 

‘I had a hand in concealing her?” 

‘“That’s what they say.” 


**Well, is this the thanks I am to get for giving a home 


over night to a poor, homeless child ?”? 


“But they say you know where she is now.” 
“They do?” 
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onc 
‘Who says so?’” 
“The detectives.’ 
“Well, you can give my compliments to the detectives, 
and tell them for me that when they say that they talk 
like fools.”’ 

Tom laughed, the old lady was so sincere and yet 
indignant. 

“You are not smart, Mrs. Kelly.’’ 

‘“‘T may not be, but it’s not the loikes of ye little bald- 
headed convict to tell me so, and ye’ll just ate yer rolls 
and get out of here or I’ll toss you out, if I am old Mrs. 
Kelly and in trouble, which it appears.is very amusing 
_to you the way yer laughing, and maybe I’ll hasten yer 
meal on if yer don’t get that smile off yer face, ye hor- 
rible-looking little imp.’’ 

“Say, you won’t turn me out.”’ 

‘Ate yer meal and hold yer tongue.’’ 

“Will you swear you don’t know me?’’ 

“IT don’t, and I’ve no idea of making your acquaint- 
ance. It’s the police I think will have more use for 
your society. How long are ye out?’ 

‘Please don’t hurt my feelings.’’ 

‘‘Hurt your feelings, ye cur? I’m mad wid ye, so I am, 
coming here wid yer prattle about my being in trouble 
about a poor young critter I warmed back into life, and 
if the girl were here at this moment I'd take her in again, 
so I would, and you can go down to your headquarters — 
and tell that to the detectives, and ye can tell them if 
they come around here -bothering of me I’ll douse sper 
wid hot coffee, so I will, though it may be a loss to me.’ 

Tom again laughed and said: 

‘Mrs. Kelly, Til vo you something that will make 


you open your eyes.”” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOM OPENS UP HIS DISGUISE—HIS GREAT FIND—STRANGE 
POSSIBILITIES—CAPTURED BY TRICK—IN A CELL-— 
HOPE ALL GONE. 


‘CWILL ye now?” 
“Yes, I will.” 
‘Ye can maybe, but me eyes have been wide open a 


t long time. Sure at my business we don’t get much 


chance to close them, and let me tell ye—yes, ye hairless 


_ imp, yer own eyesight might be better if ye had a little 


hair on yer head.”’ 
= iene 0. 
Our hero assumed his natural tone. 
‘““Ye are who?”’ 
“Tam Tom.”’ 
_ Tom who?” 
‘Tom Baird.’’ 
‘Out wid ye, what do ye mane ?’’ 
‘‘T am in disguise.”’ 
“Ye are?’” - 
ee am.’ 
‘ ‘‘And fer what reason?”’ 
“T am going to find Emily, and I can’t do it with the 
cops chasing me, so I’ve adopted a disguise.’’ 
“Ye hev?”’ 
‘*T have.”’ 
‘*And ye are a detective?’’ 
“I’m playing detective. 3 
> Xe aS iz 
**T am.’ 
ae oe doing it well if it’s only the EGE makes 
ye one.’ 
“You didn’t recognize me?”’ 
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‘Tf yer own mother were to arise from her grave she 
wouldn’t recognize ye.’ 

‘‘Nor Renbrock ?”’ 

**Never.”’ 


| 


**So far so good; and now, Mrs. Kelly, I’ve something | 


to tell you.” 

**1’m listening.”’ 

‘‘Emily’s bundle is upstairs??? 

Tt 18.72 

‘‘No one called for it?” ‘i 

‘‘Never a soul.” | 

““We might get some information.” 

‘Some what??? 

**Information.”’ 

*‘About what?”’ 

*‘About Emily.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what ye mane.”’ 

“In the bundle.”’ | 

‘What of her bundle?’’ 

‘Tt may throw a little light.”’ 

*“Do you mane to burn it up?”’ 

‘*“No, open it.”’ 

‘““Ah, I see now; what right have we to open the 
bundle??? | 

‘*In her interest.”’ 

‘‘In her interest ?’’ 

pean 7 

‘““How?’’ | 

‘‘She has been abducted; we don’t know what harm 
they may intend; we have aright to learn all we can. [ 
will take the responsibility.’’ 

“Ye will?” 


“T will.”’ 
‘‘All right; her bundle is up there in her room; Tve 


not disturbed it. Go you and do what ye plaze wid it.’”” 
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Tom ascended the stairs. It was just what he desired 
to do—examine the bundle with no one looking on and 
watching him. He had greatideas in hismind. He had 
permission, and he ascended to the room, and there lay 
Emily’s modest little bundle. The lad opened it with a 
feeling of awe, as though he were in the morgue looking 
over the effects of a dead person. Slowly he unrolled 
the bundle, and as the goods were spread out on the floor 
before him he stared in amazement. He found some few — 
goods that might belong to any poor girl of her age, but — 
with these he found some infant clothes all faded and 
stained from the effects of time, but they were, as he 
could discern, of excellent quality, trimmed with expen- 
sive laces, and as he undid them one after the other, 
there rolled out upon the floor a locket, a little miniature. 
This he glanced at, and, lo, it was the portrait of a very 
fine-looking man. ‘There was also a plain gold ring and 
on the inside were initial letters. There were several — 
other articles which the lad perceived would well serve as 
identification. He sat afew moments on the floor and 
meditated as to what he would do, and finally deter- 
mined as a matter of precaution to secure the infant ap- 
parel, the locket, and the ring, and other articles that 
might serve for future identification, then he did the 


bundle up again. The articles he had determined to take 


he concealed upon his person and descended to the 
coffee-shop. Mrs. Kelly was busy, but she had time to ask; 

“Did ye find anything?’’ 

OV on 7? 

‘What did ye do??? | 

e left the bundle upstairs; you had better take care 
of it.”’ | 

“I will not; carry it away wid yee?? 

The old woman evidently feared some complication 
might follow, and she did not wish to be mixed up in 


oo 
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anything that might follow. Tom proceeded over to 
Jersey City, taking the bundle with him, and after a 
little time he returned to New York, and it was night 
when he started out on his hunt for the man Ike Martin. 
The lad knew that Martin was a ward detective, and 
knew the precinct where he was attached, so he lay 
around the station house, and he had waited about an 
hour when he saw Martin issue forth. The lad started to 
follow him and he saw the detective enter a concert hall. 
He waited outside, and so he followed around until after 
midnight, until sundeuty he lost sight of the officer; the 
boy was puzzled. 

‘Jiminy!’ he muttered, “‘that was queer. I wonder 
what became of him; there he was and then suddenly he 
wasn’t there. I reckon as a detective ‘cub’ I am a 
failure.”’ 

The lad wandered around for some time, and finally — 
determined to get a cup of coffee and a roll and return to 
Jersey City until the following day. The lad had made 
arrangements with the old woman in Jersey City to lodge 
with her until such time as he made other arrangements 
—indeed, if he succeeded in earning money it was his in- 
tention to make his home with the old woman. He did 

not go to Mrs. Kelly’s, but entered another place kept 
- by a Frenchman, and where the customers were mostly 
French people. He sat down ata table and had been 
there but a few moments when, lo, he saw Ike Martin 
enter, the very man he had been ‘“‘dogging’’ and who had 
so mysteriously slipped away out of sight. The detec- 
tive did not notice Tom, but sat down at a table and 
called for coffee and a roll. It was close to midnight. 
Tom meditated a moment; he saw that the detective did~ 
not recognize him and he determined to take chances. 
~ He took up his coffee and rolls and changed over and 
took a seat at the table with Martin. The pate 


glanced at him. 
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| “Don’t get angry, mister, but I am a poor lad and I 
want to ask you some questions. Isee they are all French 
_ people here.’’ 
— ‘Oh; are they?”’ 

“Yes.” 
_ **Who are you?”’ 

“T’ve just come down from the country, and J want to 
be directed to a good lodging house where I will be safe. 
- I thought you might know of one.”’ 

_ ‘Well, so I do, and I am very friendly to poor lads 
- from the country. You know there are a great many 
thieves in New York who would rob poor boys.”’ 
m ‘Yes, sir.’”’ ; 
‘Well, when you get through your coffee and rolls I 
- will take you to a good place.”’ | 
This was more than Tom had bargained for. He had 
only been playing a little game to get into conversation 
_ with the detective. He did not expect to find the officer 
go ready and willing-to aid him, but he was resourceful 
and determined to let things take their course. One 

thing was certain: he would make the detective’s ac- 

quaintance and that would give him a better chance to 
watch him. Our hero felt assured that Ike Martin was 
_ at the bottom of the abduction of the girl Emily. He 
_ did not believe the officer had any wicked purpose, but 
_ our hero was determined to solve the mystery and learn 
why the little girl had been ‘‘sneaked’’ away, as he 
termed it. — 

_ Tom and Ike talked away. Our hero told a very 
C plausible tale about coming down from the country to 
_ earn a living and make a name for himself, talked as any 
ey enterprising and hopeful lad might talk, and the detec- 
_ tive indulged him, and finally the latter said: 
Be “Well, come along, lad, I will show you where you can 
- hang out for the night and be safe.’? 


Be ‘ 
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Tom had determined to be slow, knowing that he 
could slip out of the lodging house at any moment, and, 
as intimated, the fact that the detective had done him a 
kindness would serve as a link of acquaintanceship. Tom 
and Martin walked down the street, and our hero dis- 
cerned that they were proceeding toward the station - 
house. He looked around furtively, when the officer 1 in 
an offhand tone said: 

“‘T am an officer, lad, I must stop at the station house.’ 
You can wait outside a I will join you and take you © 
to a good lodging house.’ 

This appeared all straight enough and Tom ee | 
along, congratulating himself as to his keenness and 
shrewdness in playing a great detective officer, and soon 
they arrived opposite the station house, when suddenly | 
and quickly the powerful officer seized Tom, rushed him 
up the steps of the station building, led him through the 
office, followed by the turnkey, and {in less time almost 
than it would take to relate, the innocent Tom found 
himself in a cell. The whole incident had occurred with — 
the quickness of a passing dream. Once locked in and 
left to turn in, he sat down on the iron cot and ejacu- 
lated: | 

“Well, I?ll be hanged!’’ 

The lad did not know what to think of the iieident: 
Why should the officer arrest him? why did he not make 
gome explanation? why did he not explain on what © 
charge he had locked him up? ‘Tom was certain Martin — 
had not rceognized him. The lad had committed no 
crime; why had he been incarcerated in a cell without 
one word of explanation? 

“Tt?s all up with me,”’ he muttered; “‘I’ll be sent to the 
House of Refuge as a vagrant, or I will be exposed, and 
then what will boogie of me? Hang it! I?ll get out of 


this place or die.”’ 


> 
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About fifteen minutes passed and the jad heard a step 
in the corridor running between the line of cells, and an 
instant later Martin-appeared at the door. He looked in 
through the iron gate and said: 

‘Well, lad, you will be safe where you are, I reckon.” 

‘You will suffer for this.’’ 

“T will?” ) 

YOR 

“Why Pai 

“Tye committed no crime; this is false imprisonment. ”’ 

‘You have committed no crime?”’ 

‘No, sir, I have not.’ 

““Oh, yes, you have.”’ 

‘“‘T have?”’ 

““Yes.”’ 

‘What crime, sir?’’ 

- You lied to me.”’ 

“T lied to you?’’ - 

ay Gg.77 

The detective opened the door and entered the cell, 
bringing with him a stool which he found in the corridor. 
He sat down opposite Tom and said: 

‘““You are here under suspicion—yes, I arrested you as 
a suspicious character.”’ | 

“You had no right to do so.”’ 

oes ard.’ 3 

r “How?” 
-~  **You lied to me.”’ 
@ ‘I did?’ 

Wag ?? 

““How?”? 

“You told me a cock-and-bull story about your having 

_ come from the country; now I know you are not a coun- 
try lad at all—country lads act differently. You are up 
to something or have been up to something, you rascal; 
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you are disgraced now. Who are you? You had better 
tell me the truth at once. Own up everything or I will 
send you up as a suspicious character—yes, you will go 
up sure.”’ ge 

‘‘T can prove who I am.’’ 

‘“You can, eh?’’ 

iS Fig: eae. 

‘“‘T don’t doubt it; tell me who - rea are?” 

‘*T did tell you.’’ : 

‘Yes, you told me a manufactured tale. You can’t 
deceive me, lad, you may as well own up the truth. Why 
did you have your hair shaved off? why did you stain | 
your face? Innocent people don’t go under disguises, 
only rogues. Just tell me the real truth to make up for 
the pack of hes you told me, and I will see what I can 
do:-2 

“YPve nothing to tell.’’ | 

“Is that so?’ 

£6 ag. 7? 

‘All right; I think I know who you are.”’ 

“You do?’’ 

Vea; > 

Tom was bothered and amazed. He had thonght his 
disguise perfect and here it had been penetrated to a 
certain extent at the first go. He began to realize that 
as a detective he was a dead failure, certainly as a dis- 
guiser. 
‘Who am 1,’’ asked Tom, ‘‘if I am not the boy I claim > 
to be?’’ 

“T’l] tell you who you are, and I’ve got it down good | 
and fine on you. ‘There was a lad walking through 
Central Park afew days ago; he met a little girl with dia- 
mond bracelets on her arms. He knocked her down and 
- gtole the bracelets, and you are the boy I’ ve been looking 
for. Now, see ok you tell me where you pawned those 
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bracelets and I will let you go; refuse, and I’JJ send you 
u ae 

‘Tom turned pale. He could see how this crime would 
be fastened on him, and despite his innocence he would 
be compelled to pay the penalty. He had lived in New 
York all his life and he knew well what the chances were 
when a poor boy had acharge made against him. He 
was indeed scared, and the question arose: What should 
he -do—should he confess his real identity? If he did 
it might be hard for him to prove that he was really Tom 
Baird, and when he did prove it he would be compelled to 
make a further confession, and that would make the de- 
tective his enemy—indeed, the officer might purposely 
refuse to recognize him. ‘Tom realized that he was in a 


yery tight place; but one thing remained for him to do: 


he must take kis chances for making an escape, and he 
was bright and quick in resolving upon a plan. He said: 
‘I did lie, to A and now I will tell you a straight 
story.”’ 
“That’s right, tell me a straight story if you can.’ 


rings 22 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DETECTIVE MAKES A BREAK—TOM SHOWS QUICKNESS 
—A DISCLOSURE—TOM GETS A SETBACK—FREE ONCE 
MORE—UP TO DATE ON A TRAIL. 

‘TLL take you to ee pawnshop first where I pawned 
the bracelets.” 

When Tom made the latter ister the detective 
started in ill-concealed surprise. He uttered an exclama- 
tion of amazement; he was taken clear aback, and as our 
-harrative proceeds, our readers will understand why this 


e 
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offer of Tom’s took him clear off his feet, as far as his 
strategic moves were concerned. It was some little time: 
before the detective really found voice to ask: 

“So you own up?”’ | 

YY cae ; 

‘‘And you will take me to the shop where you pawned. 
the bracelets?”’ 

oi oa.73 

‘When ?’? 

‘Right away, to-night.” 

. *“To-morrow will do.’’ | | 

‘“‘No, I don’t want to stay here. You said you would 
let me go if I took you to the place where I had pawned 
the bracelets. You are a man of your word, I know that; 
I will take you there.”’ | 
 *Say, lad, you are a perfect devil.’’ 

oat am ?’? 

Vesg,?? 

‘‘Well, that don’t make any difference; all you want is 
the swag. I?ll take you there and you can get it.” - 

‘You are the biggest liar in the country.” 

Tom ‘‘tumbled,’’ as the boys say. He had the detec- 
tive ‘‘shy’’ on his own statement. The lad was quick to 
take advantage of the situation. He said: 

‘‘Come, make good your word.”’ 

“T say, you beat the world as a liar.”’ 

EL aor | 

fo Viagr?7 

‘How???’ 

‘‘T wanted to find out who you are and played you, ‘and 
there you admit to a robbery that you never committed, 
how is that?’’ | 
‘Then there were no bracelets stolen?’ 

No.7? ~ 
‘And you call mea liar, eh? Say, mister, it’s a race 
between us as to which is the greatest liar, eh?” 
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The detective was thoughtful a moment, and then asked: 
“Tom Baird, what game are you up to?”’ 

It was indeed Tom’s turn to stare. 

“Oh, come off, lad, you may as well own straight up 


now, I know you—yes, your disguise is a good one, but I 


don’t measure by hair and clothes. I recognized you the 


‘moment I set eyesonyou. I knew that you were dogging 


me, I gave you the ‘vanish,’ then I followed you, and when 
you went into the coffee-shop I went in too; so far I played 
the best game. Then I brought you here, and there I 


- played a better game. Now, what is your game? you’ve 
been dogging me and you are caught at your trick. Your 
disguise didn’t go down with me for one second, although 
it isa good one. Tom Baird, lam your friend. Youare 
up to something; you are avery smart lad, I knew you 
_ were, but you are even smarter than I thought you were. 
- Now you’ve got some game; what is it? You can_trust 
me.”’ 7 


Tom felt alittle mortified. He had thought he was 


: playing a great scheme and learned that the detective 


had gone through his disguise, as an arrow would go 
_ through a piece of tissue paper. He meditated a mo- 
- ment, and then said: 


—“T can’t trust you.” 
‘You can’t???’ 
“*No.? | 
‘Why not?’’ 
“*You have betrayed me.”’ 
**T have?”’ 
oo og? 
*“How?”’ 
*‘T’ll never tell you.” 
“Tl tell you something, young fellow; I was disposed 
to be friendly to you. I did show my good-will when I 


_ gave you a ten dollar-bill, and yet you’ve played a trick 
_ on me,”’ 
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‘*T have?”’ 

‘Yes, you have.”’ 

‘*What trick?’’ 

*‘Oh, you know N ORY well. de 

S67 don’t: ae 

‘You learned that I was interested in the girl ee 
Devane.”’ 

‘‘I knew you were interested in the girl Emily Devane?”’ 

“SV es, 33 

“How should I know 1t?”’ . 

“You overheard me say something when I was solilo- 
quizing aloud. You are smarter than I thought you 
were, and at once you went and carried the girl away. 
You have hid her somewhere; now let us understand each — 
other. I want to find that girl; you know where she is, 
tell me and I will be your friend. I may make your for- 
tune for you or put you in the way of making it; refuse 
and I will become ee enemy, and I will make it very 
uncomfortable for you.’ 

‘“You’re working a ‘bluff? on me,’’ said Tom. 

‘‘T am working a ‘bluff’ on you?”’ ) 

‘Yes, you are.”’ | 

**T am??? 

ey OS. = 

‘““How?”’ 

“You can’t blind me.’’ 

“T can’t blind you?’’ 

ce On 

‘“See here, young man, you can’t blind me.”’ 

‘You know where the girl is.”’ 

Sor 

fey 6a." 

‘“‘How should is 

‘“You stole her.’ 

**Now you are Kore S a bluft? on me.’ 
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Tom meditated a moment, and then asked: 
“To you tell me a fact when you say you do not know 
where the girl is?”’ 
| “Yes, I do.”’ 
> You will swear it??? 
me S°Yes, TF will.” 
— “Tt strange,’’ said Tom. 
| ‘What is strange ?”’ 
‘‘Why do you wish to find the girl?’’ 
“JT think I’ve great news for her, and it may prove the 
lucky deed of your life that you did her a service.’’ 
*“*T don’t know where she is.”’ 
“You don’t know where she is?”’ 
**T do not.”’ 
“See here, lad, I cannot consider the stories you told 
me lies. You were fibbing in self-defense, but if you are 
making a misstatement now you are lying to me.”’ 
~ “JT don’t know where the girlis. I thought you did 
— and that is why I’ve been dogging you.”’ 
“That is why you have been dogging me?”’ 
SfYV eg.?? 
**Why?” 
**Because I thought you were the man who ran her off 
in a carriage.”’ 
_ The detective turned pale, and his voice trembled as - 
he asked: | 
3 ‘Did any one run her off in a carriage?’’ 
| ce Y OB? 

‘““Then,’’ exclaimed: the detective, ‘‘my suspicions are 
verified. I have been a fool; but come, lad, you are tell- 
~ ing the truth?’ 
dy “Yes, I am.’’ 
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4 caves, 1 do.” 
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Seed. 

‘“*By whom?’?... 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘Then how do you know ae was run off in a car- 
riage ?”’ 

Tom concluded that Martin was honest, and he turned 
to and told the whole story. The detective listened at- 
tentively, and when the lad had concluded he said: 

‘Tom, this is very important if you are telling the 
trath.”’ 

ee am.’’ 

‘‘What do you know about the girl?’”’ 

T'om told the story of Emily’s life as the pe had told 
‘it to him, and Martin exclaimed: | 

“Great Scott! how remiss I have been. I had the 
bird right in my hands and she has flown away, but we 
will find her—yes, find her—and if you aid me success- 
fully your fortune is made.”’ 

‘Then why do you keep me here?’’ 

‘‘Because I believed you had taken advantage of what 
you overheard me say and had secreted the girl.” 

‘‘T have told you the truth, and at the proper time I 
will have more to tell you. In the meantime we must 
find her.’’ 

SF VFA oe 

The detective led Tom out of the cell and said: 

‘‘T will find a bed for you until morning.” 

‘‘No, I will go forth and commence my quest.’’ 

“But, lad, it is after midnight.”’ 

‘‘T will be up and around early in the morning.’ 

- Fave you any clue?”’ 

‘No, but I will have one.”’ 

Will you meet me to-morrow ?”’ 

Bree Willsc: = 

‘At what hour?” me 
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 **As early as you choose.’ 
Tom had already formed a scheme in his mind, Bnd his 
‘design would have done credit to a veteran detective. 
~The lad remembered that the child who had told him 
about the coach had, in answer to his questions, described 
the driver and also several peculiarities about the coach. 
Our hero possessed a mind capable of grasping descrip 
tions, and he believed he would recognize both coach and 
driver in case he saw either the one or the other. He 
had not disclosed this fact to Martin; he determined to 
find the coach and the driver and then disclose the fact. 
Before separating Martin had told Tom something of 
the history of Emily. He said she was the daughter of 
an Englishman, a wealthy man who had secured a divorce 
from his wife. The wife was a French woman, and the 
father, Henry Secons, had been prejudiced against her. 
The wife had fled with the child and disappeared so that 
no trace was found of her until years afterward. As it 
appeared afterward her father was a Frenchman who had 
- gone to Brazil, and had accumulated a large fortune. 
This fortune he bequeathed at his death to his daughter 
or her heirs, or to the heirs of his grandchild. This 
singular will, made by an impetuous Frenchman, made 
the man who had divorced his wife the residuary legatee. 
Mother and child were supposed to be dead; the father 
also was dead. He had married again and his child be- 
came his heir, and upon certain contingencies became the 
heir to the Frenchman’s fortune. The contingency was 
that the mother and daughter had died before the father; 
such being the case, the father became possessed of the 
- property and his natural heirs. atter him would become 
ihe legal legatees. | 
A claim had been put in for the estate on behalf of this 
half-brother of the real heiress, and it had been disputed 
by the French heirs, A lawyer had been employed to 
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learn the fate of the mother and child. This man had 
traced the child to America, the grandchild of the 
original devisor, and in the meantime the English claim- 
ants had learned of the movements of the French heirs, 
and had started to find the child or prove her death. If 
they found her they could claim rightful guardianship, 
or as the French heirs feared, dispose of her, so it was a 
double chase. Several detectives had’ been employed to 
find the child, employed by both parties, [ke Martin 
among them, and when he saw the girl Emily there 
flashed through his-mind a suspicion that she might be 
the lost Emily Ferron. In the meantime, as has been re- 
lated, the girl disappeared. Martin was in the employ of 
the French side of the house. 

Tom, after parting from Martin, proceeded to a lodging 
~ house and turned in, but he was out bright and early the 
following day. He met Martin, but did not tell him what 
his purpose was, but intimated that he was on a “‘lay”’ 
that might result in something, and he agreed to meet 
the detective at a later hour. | 

Tom started out. He visited every coach stand in the 
city as far as he could in one day; he moved around at a 
great rate. He had one style of coach and the figure of 
a driver fixed in his mind, so a glance was sufficient in 
the negative. He got over a great deal of ground, but 
“night closed in without his having made a discovery. He 
again met Martin, maintained silence concerning his pur- 
pose. but held out the idea that he believed he was ‘fon a | 
trail.”’? as he put it. On the day following Tom was out 
again bright and early, and at length he began to feel _ 
that he was having a goose chase. As it often happens, — 
at the very instant he arrived at the latter conclusion he > | 
hit his mark. He saw a coach and driver moving down — 
the street, and at a glance he discerned that the man and | | 
vehicle answered his description. He watched the man, 
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saw him drive to a public stand, and Tom lay around to 
watch. He did not exactly know how to proceed. One 
- fact was assured: she had fully identified man and coach, 
and he lay for a long time watching. He had determined 
not to lose sight of the driver until he had located him at 
his home or stable, and so several hours passed, and then 
aman appeared and held a conversation with the driver. 
The boy’s heart stood still; he could hardly control his 
emotions as he discerned that the man was an English- 
man. He had been pretty close and he got near enough 
to overhear a part of the conversation, and he heard the 
_ Englishman say: 
"Phen you will be on hand at a midnight?”’ 
‘*T will be there, sir.”’ 
 Tom’s excitement was overpowering. He had made a 
_ discovery, as he conceived, so important that he trembled 
like an aspen leat. The hour was midnight when the 
~ cabman was to keep the appointment the man had made 
with him, and the latter was an Englishman, and what was 
more, it was the same coach that had been employed 
when the girl Emily had been originally abducted, so the 
lad believed, and his suspicion had been verified as far as 
_ logical conclusions could verify it. 
He managed to move away some distance, and then 
muttered an inquiry to himself: 
_ *What shall I do now?” 
Tom desired to communicate with Min He had 
learned to have great confidence in the detective. He 
believed him to be an honest man; he had been open, 
frank, and fair with our hero—indeed, the situation was 
_ one which might well cause the lad to become excited. 
_Atlength, however, he decided upon his course of action. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


eg 
TOM STRIKES A BRIGHT IDEA—A VETERAN’S TRICK 
PERFORMED BY A BOY—THE MIDNIGHT RIDE—THE 
“SHADOW” IN COACHES—A GREAT TRIUMPH. _ 


Tom considered the matter well and reasoned: | 

‘‘Even if he does get a job and drive away he will re- 
turn, that is, it is most likely he will, and then again he 
may strike a party that will take him off until midnight; 
then I will lose sight of him.’’ It was afternoon; across 
the street from where Tom stood was a drug store, and | 
in that store, as Tom discovered, was atelephone. He 
decided not to lose sight of the coachman, no, not for a 
moment. He started for the drug store when an idea 
struck him, and he exclaimed: 

‘‘Great Scott! somebody kick me for a fool.”’ 

The lad had the five-dollar gold piece that he had given 
to Emily to keep for him; that piece he had found in her 
bundle. He had two dollars besides. <A bright idea had 
come to him, an idea that would have done credit to the 
best detective strategist in the land. He was fairly well 
dressed; it had been a part of his disguise. He went 
straight up to the coachman and demanded: 

Are you engaged ?”’ 

The man looked down at the shaved-headed lad beside 
his wheel. and demanded: 

‘$What difference does it oe to you whether J am or 
not?”’ 

‘“‘T was sent for a coach.”’ 

‘You were?’’: 

SoGH. 

‘“Who sent your” 

“Never mind; here isa couple of dollars, The gentle- | 
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nian who coe you will pay ou the rest if your coach 
suits him.’ 
“Who is the gentleman ?’”’ 
-“T can’t tell you; he will answer for himself.”’ 
There was the two dollars the lad oifered, that was all 


right. 


‘‘Where is the gentleman?’’ 

“T want you to drive to — precinct station house.”’ 
“Al right, jump in.” 

The man took the two dollars and Tom jumped in the 


-eoach, and as he did so he rapped his own head and as a 


smile played over his face, he exclaimed: 

‘“‘Great game! I won’t lose sight of him now.”’ 

The coachman, meantime, drove down to the station, 
and just as he dashed up in front of the station house 
door Martin came forth. Tom leaped out and met the 
officer. The latter gazed in amazement when the boy 
sald: 

“‘T’ve lots to tell you; engage that man to drive us out 


to the park; I will explain. He thinks I hired the coach 


for you.”’ 

The detective was quick to perceive that Tom was on 
to something. It happened to bea mild day, the cold 
snap had gone off seaward, and the drifts of snow in the 
streets were melting fast. There are no more sleighs 
hired in New York City only for out of town pleasure; 
through the parks coaches run, rain or snow. 

It was fortunate that the detective was coming out of 
the station just at the moment; it made it appear that 


‘Tom had indeed engaged the coach for a man. As stated, 
Martin fell to the situation and he gave the man an ad- 


* 


dress away up in One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
along drive. He did this to give Tom a chance to tell 
his tale; he knew he could change his mind when over a 
third of the distance if it became necessary. 
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‘Who pays the bill?’? asked the driver. ‘I’ve only re- 
ceived two dollars.” ie , 

“PH pay the bill,’’ said Martin, and he leaped into 
the coach and Tom said: 

‘*It’s lucky you gave him a long drive.”’ 

Ohta 1s! po? 

iOVogdees 

“Why: 9) 

‘T'om told his story and the detective actually grasped 
the lad in his arms. 

‘“‘Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘you are a jewel.”’ 

Tom was delighted at this commendation. He said: 

‘“‘I was afraid of losing sight of this fellow, so I just 
hired him so we could track him to-night if you thought 
best.’ 

“Yours was a very bright i idea. We will track him; 
Lu eee him busy awhile, and nowI am going to let you 
out. I want you to go downtown and see a man named 
Scott; go to the station and the sergeant will find him 
for you. Havethe man Scottiat the station until [return. 
You stay there with him; I will not rob you of your 
glory in this matter, but mark my words: you have done 
a great thing.’’ 

Martin gave Tom some additional information and 
then also gave him ‘some money, and sent him to meet 
the man Scott. The moment Tom had gone the detec- 
tive got out of the coach and said to the driver: 


‘“‘T wanted to get rid of the lad; I don’t want to goto 


Harlem. Drive - downtown to ——, and here is a fiver 


to guarantee you.’ 
The coachman thought he had struck a big job. He 


did not ask any questions, but turned his horses down- — 


town and it was dark when he drew up in front of a 
famous drinking place. The detective alighted, went 
inside, and, lo, there he saw a man whom he sought, 
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‘Hello, Daly, you are just the man I want.”’ 

The detective, meantime, got the bootblack in the 
place to go outside and watch thecoach. His instructions 
were: 

‘Let me know if that coach moves; I’ve oe that 
driver and he may attempt to give me ie dump.’’ 

Detective Martin was well known in the place, and his 
orders were as law. 

- Martin at once held a conversation with the man Daly, 
then he went out and saw the driver. He said: 

‘T’ll be here a little time; come in and take a drink.”’ 

“I’ve an engagement about twelve o’clock,’’ said the 


| _ driver, ‘‘to go to the opera to meet a party.”’ 


‘That’s all right; I will be through with you long be- 
fore twelve o’clock, and I will pay you well.’ | 
*“Oh, you’re a gentleman, that’s all right.’’ 


: Daly and the detective talked some little time further 
_and then Daly went out. The detective was laying his | 
plans all right, and it was about eleven o’clock when he 


went out and told the man to drive him to the station 
house. Arrived at the station Martin alighted and the 
coachman after receiving additional pay moved off. 
Meantime, Tom had arrived at the station and had 
through the sergeant communicated with Scott, and the 
man Scott was in the station when Martin arrived. As 
the coach was driven away a second coach moved up to 
the station, and Scott, Tom and Daly entered it. Martin 
first gave the driver his instructions. The coach which 
Martin had used was being driven leisurely up the street 
when the second coach started off, being driven in the 


game direction. 


‘Well, ‘Tom,’’ said Martin, ‘‘did you think I had gone 
back on you: fee 


05. Sit.” 
‘Not for a million, and I believe that to-night your 


-- me 
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shrewdness will be vindicated. It’s a big thing for you, 
Tom, if we do capture the girl, and between you and me 
and the lamp-post, I think we will—yes, sir-ee.’’ 

Martin was quite jubliant. He knew something that 
Tom did not know, that a large, very large, reward had 
been offered by the French people for the recovery of the 
girl, and ‘Tom, as our readers know, had in his possession 
articles which would probably prove of great value as 
identifiers. | 

The driver of the first coach moved very slowly, but 
finally arrived in front of a very fine house in a very fine 
neighborhood, and he halted his horses after drawing in 
to the curb. 

The information was conveyed to Martin by his own 
driver, and the second coach was stopped and the three 
men with Tom all alighted. 

‘“‘Here we are,’’ said Martin. He was perfectly cool; 
he was not a brilliant man, but he was a good detective, 
and a man who had had a long experience. 

A little time passed. Martin and his men had dis- 
posed of themselves in a manner to be ready to act as cir- 
cumstances might demand, and Tom was also assigned 
his part in the impending exciting adventure. 

Fully half an hour passed, then the door of the house 
was opened. A man descended the stone steps and held 
a few moments’ talk with the driver. He returned in- 
side the house and another interval of time passed. 

‘“Tt’s all right,’’ said Martin. 

The detective had held the lad close to himself. . 

Tom was very much excited. He fully realized that 
he had played a great part for a lad. 

Again, after an interval the door of the house was 
opened, and two men started down the stoop bearing in 
their arms a human figure. Martin uttered a low ex- 
clamation and thenadvanced. He at the same time gave 
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a signal and his two friends were quickly with him at the 
door of the coach. The two men had placed their burden 
inside and were about to follow when Martin, with a blow 
that would have felled an ox, struck the man, who reeled 


and fell. The man Scott had at the same moment dealt 


the other man a blow, while Daly reached inside the coach 
and seized hold cf the form ann which was closely 
wrapped up. 

Martin aided in lifting ¢ the girl—for it was a girl—from 
the coach, and he remarked as he did'so: 

‘It’s all right, we have not made any mistake.” 

Martin took the girl from Daly and started with her 
up the street, while the two men Daly and Scott re- 
mained to deal with the fellows who had been knocked ~ 
down, in case they attempted to follow or make any 
other demonstration. ‘The men, however, appeared to 
be dazed, and Martin met his own carriage and put the 
girl in it, for he had Emily, he was assured, although he 
had not seen her face; but, ‘‘Oh,’’ thought he, ‘‘if I have 
made a mistake I am in a bad box.’”’ He leaped into the 


carriage, Tom followed. They did not wait for Scott 


and Daly, but the driver had his cue and drove off at a 


rapid gate. 


Meantime, a man had run out from the house and de- 
manded: 

““What has Ped p97 

Scott and Daly did not wait to hear the answer of the 
two men; they had made their point when they saw Mar- 
tin get ec the coach, and they disappeared. 

The men, meantime, had risen to their feet, had recov- 
ered their senses, and appeared at the last moment to 
realize what had occurred. The man who had come out 
from the house ran down the stoop and again asked: 

“What has happened?’’ 

Lhe man addressed answered; 


* 
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‘‘She is gone.”’ 

The man who had come from the house gave utterance 
to a curse, while Martin, jubilant and happy, said to 
Tom: | 

‘‘Boy, your fortune is made, and we owe all to you— 
yes, you are a famous boy.’’ 

Meantime, the carriage was driven at a rapid rate for 
some distance, and finally halted in front of a very plain 
little house. Martin seized the girl in his arms and said 
to Tom: | | 

‘‘Follow me and give the bell a pull.”’ 

There was a light in the house, and a good wholesome 
woman opened the door. She peered forth, asking: 

‘Ts that you, Ike?”’ | 

‘Yes, mother, 1am here; and I am a winner, a sure 
winner. ”’ | | 

The detective led the way into the house, saying to 
Tom: | | 

‘Follow, lad, follow me.”’ 

Once in the house Martin, with the aid of his wife, tore 
off the wraps in which the child was enveloped and ex- 
posed the face of Emily for sure; but, alas! the poor child 
had been gagged; she was perfectly conscious, Martin 


speedily removed the gag and the child attempted to | 


speak, but her jaw was stiff from the effects of the gag. 
Mrs. Martin, however, appeared to know what to do. 


~The child as she looked around had a glance of terror in 


her eyes until she espied Tom. She could not speak, but 
there came a smile to her face which made her look beau- 
tiful, and she extended her hand toward our hero. Tom 
took it and kissed it, and spoke the words: 

‘Sister have no fear; you are with friends now.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


~~ 


THE STORY OF THE ABDUCTION—TOM TELLS EMILY THE 
REASON—INTRODUCED TO THE FRENCHMAN—TOM 
IN DISGUISE SEES EMILY SAIL AWAY. 


THERE camé a happy look to the girl’s face, and it was 
quite a little time before she could talk easily, and then 
she managed to ask: 

**Oh, Tom, what does it all mean: 9? 

“Tt is all right, sister—yes, all right now.”’ 

“‘V’ve so much to tell you.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but do not bother your head now to tell 
me; you are safe, you are with friends.” 

— “T know I am with a friend, Tom, when I am with 

you, for you are my brother—yes, my bho in adver- 

sity.”’ 

‘There is no more adversity in it, Emily. Oh, I’ve — 
lots to tell peo I’ve great news for | you, the news of 
your life.’ 

It was some little time before 5 Emily was able to talk 
freely. She possessed great courage and fortitude, but 
the gag had been forced into her delicate little mouth in 
a@ most cruel manner. Tom remained with her, and when 
she could talk he asked: 

“What happened to you, Emily? Tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, Tom, it was terrible.’’ 

“Yes, I know it must have been, but tell me all about 
it. IF: 

“Mrs. Kelly sent me to a butter store to get some 
butter; I went into the store, completed my business and 
was on my way back when suddenly a carriage was driven 
in to the sidewalk. Two men leaped out; they seized me 
and one of them clapped his hand over my mouth, I 
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could not call for help, but a man did stop and ask the 
men. what they were about, and one of the men said Iwas _ 
a crazy girl that had escaped from an asylum. I was 
hustled into the carriage and driven around for some 
time—indeed, until it was dark—then the carriage was 
driven to a house. I was carried inside and taken up to 
aroom; a gag had been forced into my mouth while I 
was in the carriage, but they removed it when they car- 
ried me into the house. In that room were two men; I 

was placed in a chair and the two men stood over me, and 
~ when I was able to speak one of them commenced to ask 
me all sorts of questions about myself. I refused to an- 
swer one word. ‘Then one of the men produced a photo- 
graph; they looked at the picture and then compared 
the face of the picture to mine, and I saw strange looks 
of delight overspread both their faces.” 

Ike Martin was present during the conversation above 
recorded, and he and ‘Tom exchanged glances, and indeed 
_ there was a pleased look on their faces, for they had ab- 
solute confirmation that Emily was indeed the missing 
heiress. 

Continuing her story the girl said: 

‘After a little while they brought me food and wine; 
I refused to eat, and later I was left alone and the two 
men went into an adjoining room, and some time passed 
when a woman entered the room. Shesaid she had come 
to remain with me, that I must go to sleep. <A bed was 
made up for me on a sofa, and as I was very greatly 
fatigued I did lie down and resolved to gotosleep. A 
man came into the room, and after he had gone out the © 
woman offered me something and urged me to drink. 
I pretended to do ‘0, and a little later also pre- 
tended to fall into a profound slumber, but IT had not 
drunk the liquid, which was said to be a delicate wine; I 
managed to spill it all under the robe that had been 
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thrown over me—yes, I then pr evehice to fall into a pro- 


found slumber; I had a purpose.’ 


= § , 
ra 
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“““imily,’’ said Tom, ‘‘you are indeed a very smart and 
bright girl.”’ 

“Thank you, Tom.” 

**Do you know now why those men seized you?” 

There came a look of horror to the girl’s face as she 
answered: 

ee oe know for certain, tom but I have a sus- 
picion.’’ 

t'om discerned the forcible suspicion that must have 
rested in Emily’s mind, and the girl proceeding said: “‘I 
soon learned that my little ruse was a success. I pre- 
tended to be in a very heavy slumber, and there came a 
man into the room whom I had not seen previously. I 
peeped at him slyly; neither the man nor woman was 
suspicious, and I heard him ask: 

** “How does she get along?’ 

‘* ‘She sleeps.’ 

*¢ “Well, we are fortunate.’ 

_ “The man snes over and looked at me, and I heard 
him say: 

“* “Yes, she does sleep, and it will be a long time before 


~ ghe awakes.’ 


‘Tom!’ exclaimed Emily, ‘‘at that moment my blood 
ran cold; I believed an attempt had been made to poison 
me.”’ 

‘No, Emily, they would not poison you.” 

“I don’t know about that,’’ said Detective Martin, and 
he glanced significantly at Tom. 

“T hardly think they would do that,”’ said Tom. 

“It is their only hope; it’s lucky in my opinion that 
the little girl had the wisdom not to drink the stuff.’” 

Here Emily interrupted and said: 

“No, I do not think they intended to poison me, [| 
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thought so art the moment, but later I overheard some- 


thing that caused me to change my mind. Oh, it is all 


so strange. T’he man walked away and sat down beside 
the woman and they commenced to talk in a low tone. 
The man said: 


‘* “Hiliza, we have made a great success, and now after 
all the game is in our own hands.’ The woman said in 


reply: 

** “In our own hands?’ 

é ‘Yes.’ 

6é ‘How?’ 

_** “We can be winners and defy Lecon.’ 

‘* “Defy Lecon?’ 

¢ Ves” 

66 ‘How ?? 

‘* *T have a great scheme; we have the girl in our 
power absolutely, and she stands for it all.’ 

6é SV eg. 

***We might find a husband for her, and then where 
would Lecon be?’ | 
The woman uttered a startled exclamation, and at 
~ that moment there came a knock at the door, word was 
delivered to the man, and I overheard no more.”’ 

— “And you do not understand what they meant?’ said 
Tom. 3 > 

“No.7? 

‘All right, I can explain it all; you are not in their 
power now and all will be well. Emily, I have a great 
revelation to make to you—yes, a great story to tell.”’ 

‘‘And you can explain why I was stolen, Tom?” 

‘Yes, I can explain why you were abducted; and, 


Emily, it is lucky you and I met—yes, there was some- | 


thing more than luck in it.”’ 
‘Tell me, Tom, all that you know.”’ 
Tom proceeded and told Emily the whole story without 
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reserve. The girl listened to every word, and there came 
over her face many changing expressions. When the 
romantic narrative was completed, she said: 

‘Then I have a half-brother?” 

VYog.?? 

‘‘And is he seeking to secure possession of me?’’ 

“JT do not believe he knows of your existence; it is his 
relatives who are seeking to gain possession of you in 
order by trick and device to secure possession cf your 
fortune for him. He is younger than you and cannot 
possibly be a party to the scheme—indeed, they may in- 
tend eventually to rob him.” 
-*And what do you propose to do?”’ 

“The representatives of your grandfather are in New 
York. We will furnish proofs of your identity and they 
will take charge of you, and they will put you in posses- 
sien of your fortune when you arrive at the proper age.”’ 

**But are you certain that I am really the heiress?’ 

“There is no doubt, Emily.” 

‘“‘And will they take me to France?” 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

*‘And will you go to France with me?” 

There came a shadow over Tom’s face as he said: 

‘No, Emily, I will not go to France with you.” 

*“Why not—are you not my brother?’’ 

*‘T was your brother in adversity, Emily, when we were 
two homeless waifs, but now I am the poor waif and you 
are the rich heiress. You will go among your own peo- 
ple and I will stay here and work out my own fortune, 
and it may be that some day I will get square with the 
- man who I know has robbed me.”’ 

*‘And you will not go to France?’ 

NG ,77 

‘‘Then I won’t go.”’ 

“Hold, Emily, donot talk foolishly. Come right down 
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to the bottom facts and we are nothing to each other, we 
have only known each other a few weeks.’’- 

‘*I don’t care.”’ 

‘“That’s all right, but you don’t perceive our changed 
conditions. Your friends will not be willing to have 
me go to France with you—no, not by a long sight. We 
must dismiss that idea at once, but some day I may come 
over to France and pay you a visit—that is, if you should 
desire to see me; but to tell the truth I hardly think you 
will, but I may go over all the same. Time will tell; the 
chances are, however, that I will see very little of you 
after a day or two. Your friends will desire to take you 
right over to France and establish your claims.” ~ 

‘J don’t care about my claims, I want you to go.” 

“You will feel differently later on, Emily, and you 
must try at once to make up your mind that under no 
circumstances can I go to France. It will almost break 
my heart to part from you, but it is fate, and I am glad. 
Oh, Emily, you will never know what you will escape; it 
is all right; you will be rich and happy.”’ | 

‘‘T won’t be happy if I never see you again, 'Tom.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you may see me some day if you desire it, but it 
may be you will not desire to, Emily.” 

‘How can you say that, Tom?” 

‘“‘T am speaking from experience, Emily.” 

“Hxperience! why, Tom, you are only a little older 
than I am.”’ | 

‘But I’ve had more experience, Hmily—yes, a great 
deal more.” 

‘Tom, this is awful.” 

‘‘What is awful?” 

‘‘Being taken away from you.’ 

Tom felt highly Se aianiaal for Emily ¥ was really a 
"very sweet girl and she promised to become a very beau- 
tiful woman, especially if surrounded, as she would be, 
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_ with all the advantages that wealth would afford; but 
Tom was in many ways a famous boy, and he knew, or 
thought he did, that the day would come when Emily 
would be loath to recall her experience in New York, and 
the little homeless waif who for a few days had been her 
companion. . | 

On the day following Emily was introduced to the 
Frenchman who had been prosecuting the search for her. 
Tom produced the articles he had secured after her ab- 
duction, and indeed her identity was established beyond 
all question, and there were those in France who could 
fully confirm the identification. - It was decided that 
Emily should return at once to her native land, and ‘Tom 
for reasons of his own determined not to see her again, 
and in this decision he demonstrated his remarkable reso- 
luteness of character. ‘he day arrived when Emily was 
to sail. The girl had asked repeatedly for Tom, and 
finally as he came not she fell back upon her pride. She 
was not old enough and did not possess that knowledge 
of the world that would have enabled her to discern the 
real motives of the resolute lad who primarily was her 
rescuer, and who had made certain the great change for 
the better that had come to her. 

On the morning that the great ship sailed Emily still 
hoped that at the last moment Tom would appear and at 
least say farewell, but he did not appear. The lad, how- 
ever, we will confess, was on hand. He had assumed a 
disguise, and he saw Emily when she arrived on the pier 
and was assisted from the carriage and led up the gang- 
plank to the deck of the great vessel. He saw her look- 
ing wistfully down at the crowd on the pier a little later, 
and he believed that she was looking for him, and it re- 
quired a heroic display of self-denial on Tom’s part not 
to go to her; but he saw his duty, as he believed, and re- 
mained firm to his resolution, believing it to be for the 
best in the end for her and also for himself, 


: 
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At length the signal-bell sounded, the lines were cast 
off and the great leviathan glided out toward midstream, 
and there were tears in Tom’s eyes, but he stood firm, 
and there were tears in the beautiful eyes of the heiress 
as she turned away fully persuaded that she would never 
behold her brother in adversity again. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. 


WHEN Tom turned away from the wharf he was ina 
very sad mood. The only pleasant thought that re- 
mained to him was the fact that he had been of such 
ereat service to the girl whom he had found dying in the 
snow, and it was a wonderful denouement following the 
incident of his acquaintance with Emily. 

Martin had been present when the girl went on board 
the steamer, and he wondered that ‘T'om was not there. 
He was walking away after the departure of the great 
vessel when he heard his name called, and turning he © 
beheld Tom at his side. | 

‘Hello, Tom, how was it you were late?”’ 

“‘T wasn’t late.” 

‘“You weren't late?”’ 

FENG. <7 ) ; 

‘‘T did not see you on the steamer, and the young girl 
_asked for you.”’ | 
‘‘T didn’t want to go aboard.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s it?”’ 
oY en, 39 
‘Well, lad, you have done well, and you are to be well 


paid,” 
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“Tam?” 

SV eg,?? 

“By whom?” . 
“The lawyer who had the matter in charge. He left 
money with me for you and to-morrow I will pay it over. 
I will be very busy to-day, but to-morrow l must see 
you.”’ , = 
Our hero went to his home in Jersey City and that 
same night returned-to New York and paid a visit to old 
Mrs. Kelly. He told the good woman all that had oc- 
curred and she expressed her delight. 

On the following day Tom met Detective Martin, who 


took the lad to lunch with him, and in good time said: 


“Tom, you are a lucky fellow—very lucky—neither 
man nor boy makes a ten strike as you have done more 
than once or twice in a lifetime.”’ 

“I only did what any one would do under the circum- 
stances.” > | ae 

“But you did it well, there is where the good part of 
it comes in—yes, you did it well. If it had not been for 
your prompt action those people would have secured pos- 


session of the girl and no one knows what might have fol- 
lowed. One thing is certain: they would have secured 


her fortune in some way. It is too rich a prize for them 
to lose, but now it’s all right; those people are cut out 
effectively and they can thank you for their defeat—yes, 


it was a great game you played. You are a famous boy; 


and now, Tom, how much do you think you have earned? 

Your services are certainly worth something.”’ | 
“Oh, I can’t claim that I have really earned anything.”’ 
‘“‘T have been instructed to pay you; now what do you 


- think would be right?’’ 


‘<T think I’ve earned ten or fifteen dollars.’’ 
There came a merry smile to the face of the detective 


as he repeated: 


- - 
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‘“Ten or fifteen dollars?”’ 

‘Oh, if you think that is too much don’t give any- 
thing; or let me see, you might let me have a couple of | ~ 
dollars.’’ 

‘*When you get older, Tom, and have had more experi- 
ence, you will value your services more highly, but your 
pe ee not left to Bee. to decide—the lawyers fixed 
the sum.’ 

‘They did??? 

PN G62. ; 

‘*T think I am in luck.” ) 

‘“‘I should say so, Tom; I am to pay over to you five 
hundred dollars in good hard money.”’ 

Tom leaped out of his seat and glared as though some 
terrinle announcement had been made to him, and he re- 
peated: | 

‘*Kive hundred dollars?’’ 

‘‘Yes, and that is not all.’’ 

“Not all?”’ | 

m<NO: 23 

‘“What do you mean?’’ 

“Tam to pay you fifteen dollars a week for two years 
and after that twenty dollars a week for three years, and 
then your reward will be paid in full. Lad, you are 
practically, everything considered, rich.” 

‘“T can’t accept all that money,”’ said ‘Tom. 

““Oh, yes, you can accept it; don’t be a fool.” 

‘But I never earned it.’’ 

‘Soe here, lad, we will not talk about that matter; you 
wil! accept that money, and what is more, you will come 
ond live with me and fit yourself for some sort of business 
or profession. You would make a great detective, but 
with your chance I’d recommend something else; but just 
one word: the money is yours and you will take it and 
make a man of yourself. ‘This money does not come from, 
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he girl, if you” ve any pride hone it; TH tell you that it 


- -comes from the executors from a find set aside to pay for 


all services in the discovery of the girl. Why, lad, I’ve 


_ been paid enough to buy a house and lot for myself; I am 


not making any kick, and you did all the work.’’ 

Tom became an inmate of Ike Martin’s home, and after 
some weeks, acting under the advice of the detective, he 
decided to become a lawyer. Martin said: 

‘‘About the same qualities are necessary in the profes- 


_ sion of the law as in the line of detective work. You are 
just fitted for a lawyer; you will become a famous man— 


yes, lad, study law.’’ 

Tom determined to accept the detective’s advice, and 
he studied for one year and then entered a law school; at 
the same time he secured a position in a law office in 


order to fulfill all the requirements necessary to the se- 
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curement of admission as a regular counselor-at-law. 
One year passed, and one day Detective Martin said: 
‘Tom, I have received a letter from France.”’ 


Tom was all attention-at once. 


‘Yes, the girl Emily has been recognized by the 
French courts; she is in possession of her guardian, and 
she is attending school.’’ 

**Ts that all you heard?’’ 

oe ago? ; 

**No word from the young lady herself?’’ 

Noe: 

Tom was a little hurt. He did think that Emily might 
have sent at least a word of greeting. Alas! he failed to 
recall his own actions toward the fair girl. 

Tom had been a close student, and an ambitious, stu- 
‘dious person can, as a rule, accomplish as much in one 


_ year as an ordinary student can accomplish in two. He 


was pretty well educated and his year’s study had been 


_ founded on a previous fair education, and he entered the 


law school under the most favorable circumstances, 
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Tom had given up all idea of ‘getting square” with his 
stepfather. The man had trouble enough, having been 
stricken with apoplexy, and the lad determined to let 
him alone and in suffering possession of the estate which 
the boy still believed had been fraudulently acquired. 

Three more years passed, and Tom had grown to be a 
strong, handsome young man. He had been admitted 


to the bar and was in a fair way to rise in his profession, 


having remained in the office he had entered asa lad. 
He was still an inmate of Ike Martin’s home. One night, 
having been to the opera, he was on his way home 
- when a woman approached him and said: 

‘Sir, will you please give me a little aid, not for my- 
self, but for one who is in dire need.”’ 

This was an odd method of begging, and Tom faliad 
and looked at the woman; she owned a plain, Rey 
face. 


better days, and to whom calamity and trouble have come 
very suddenly.” 

‘What are the circumstances! 9 asked Tom. | 

The woman hesitated a moment and then said: 


“The circumstances are as I told you. A person who 


once lived in affluence has been reduced. She is in im- 


mediate need, while awaiting money that may be sent to 


her.’”’ 

‘My good woman, I am disposed to aid this Byte 
but you must take me to her and let me see her.’ 

‘“T cannot do that,’? was the answer, and the woman 
turned and walked away. 

A strange interest had been aroused in our hero. He 
never afterward could explain it, but he determined to 


see the woman. He had not lost any of his old-time 


shrewdness or cunning, and he followed the woman, 


‘*T have never begged before,’’ she said, ‘‘and I would 
not now for myself. I amasking aid for one who has seen _ 
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- toatenement house. She did not anticipate being fol- 


E She-did not solicit aid from any one else, but proceeded 


lowed, as was evident, and the ‘‘shadow’’ proved a very 
easy one. Tom followed directly after the woman into 
_ the house, learned that she ascended to the top floor, and 
to the- top floor he followed, and stood listening at the 
door of the room he was assured the woman had entered. 
As stated, Tom listened at the door and heard voices 
_ within. The one voice he recognized; it was that of the 
- woman who had accosted him on the street. He over- 
heard her say: 
 **Here, madam, I’ve brought you some nice things to 
— eat and drink.’’ 
“You are very kind, Susan—yes, very kind—but what 
will become of us? I fear our money will soon all be 
gone.” 
§ Tom did not wait to hear more, but tapped at the door. 
_ The woman he had met opened it, and there was a look 
of surprise, ay, alarm, on her face, but oar hero at once 
said: 
“Do not fear, I come as a friend.’’ He stepped into 
_ the room and beheld sitting in an easy-chair a fine-look- 
_ ing woman, not a day older, as he concluded, than forty- 
_ two or three, but it was not her fine appearance that 
caused him to stare in amazement and give utterance to 
-anexclamation of astonishment. Ata glance he recog- 
- nized in the face of the lady a resemblance to one whose 
features were indelibly fixed upon his memory, and his 
surprise was so great that for an interval he lost speech and 
_ gtood and gazed, and the woman gazed in turn, but the 
- expression upon her face was one of alarm at so strange 
an intrusion into her presence. At length Tom found 
 yoice to ask: 
*‘Madam, doI behold the dnughoss of the late Mon. 
sieur Antreveau?”’ 
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The woman uttered a cry and the con Panton ran to 
her aid, and the latter at once answered: 

“Yes, sir, this is the daughter of the late Monsieur 
Antreveau.’’ 

“This is a most extraordinary meeting,’’ said Tom. 
“Yes, a wonderful meeting.’’ 

‘“May I ask, sir, what you mean—who are you, sir?” 

Tom said: | 

‘*With your permission, madam, I will retire and make 
a BO aN your attendant, who can repeat my tale to 
you.’ 

Tom stepped to the door and the woman Susan fol- 
lowed, saying: 

‘‘We can go into this room, sir.’’ 

Once alone with the woman, Tom said: 

‘The lady in the adjoining room is the former wife of 
a gentleman named Lecon?’’ | 

ee sir, but it is strange that you should know the 
“PACER: - 

“You will not think it strange when I tell you my 
story.”’ 

. Tom proceeded and related all the facts, for he had 
Ponti the mother of Emily. 

When his narrative was concluded, he said: 

‘“‘T will go away; to-morrow I will return and we will 
decide what it is best to do.”’ 
- Qn the following day Tom did call, and indeed it was 
the mother of Emily whom he had thus strangely dis- 
covered, and again it was a strange fate that had led him 
to the presence of the woman who had long been counted 
as dead. 

When Tom appeared he was senipolled to answer many 
questions, and then ventured to ask one. He inquired: 

‘Madam, how is it you were not aware of the death of 
your father and certain other facts?” 
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There came a troubled look to the woman’s face as she 
answered: 

‘‘Any questions concerning myself will never be an- 
swered, not even to my own child.”’ 

_ One week following the meeting with Emily’s mother 
Tom was her escort aboard a steamer that was to bear her 
to France, and our hero was to go to France with her. 

The voyage was uneventful, but we will say that 
Madam Antreveau, as she desired to be called, learned 


_ to appreciate the delicate attentions of the young man 


who had so strangely become an actor in the strange in- 
 cidents of her life. | 
Six years had passed since our hero had seen Emily, 
and during that time he had only heard of her twice, 
and then in an indirect manner. Detective Martin, how- 
ever, had the address of her guardian. ‘T’om had for rea- 
sons become an accomplished French scholar, and having 
obtained the consent of Mrs. Antreveau, he arranged his 
own plans for bringing about a meeting between mother 
and daughter. The morning foilowing his arrival in 
Paris he started to go to the residence of the guardian, 
and was proceeding along the Champs Elysées, his atten- 
_ tion absorbed by the novelty of his surroundings, when 
_ suddenly he heard a voice call: 
“Oh, Tom!” 
Our hero turned and there stood before him one of the 
most beautiful girls he had ever beheld, and it was 
Emily. His surprise was so great he could not speak for 
amoment. There was no question as to Emily’s iden- 
tity. 
“Tom, my brother, have you come to see me at last 2?’ 

Emily was elegantly attired. Tom was equal to the 
occasion, and he exclaimed when he found voice: 

“Emily, my sister, I came to see you; but tell me how 
it is you recognized me?”’ 


. 

> 
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‘‘Recognized you! why, you are the same ptiee you — 
have changed but little; but come, you shall go with me.” 

‘No, let us walk ad then you shall go with me. 
On IG I have come here to take vous fortune SY, from 
you.’ 

‘Then you will have to take me with it, Tom.” 

The answer almost caused Tom to fall to the ground, 
but he said: 

‘‘Kmily, tell me about yourself. ”’ 

‘lve little to tell, Tom; I am living with my guar- 
dian.” | 

‘‘And why did you never write to. me?’’ 

‘‘Because you did not come to see me when I sailed 
from New York six years ago.”’ 

‘“‘Hmily, it is strange how my fate is mixed up with 
yours. I LOM a great revelation to make, but you must 
go with me.’ 

‘‘T’ll go anywhere with you, Tom, my brother.”’ 

Tom led Emily to the hotel and right to the apartment 
where her mother awaited. He desired to learn if there 
would follow a recognition. There did; nature asserted 
itself, and a striking resemblance aided nature, for mother 
and daughter fell into each other’s arms, and then long 
explanations followed, and that same night mother and © 
daughter rested under the same roof. 

A month passed; Tom spent the time with Emily, and — 
one day when they were walking in the Luxembourg © 
Gardens, he said: 

‘‘Emily, in a few days I sail for on York.” 

“You do?” 
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‘‘And is that all you have to say about it, ne 

‘‘What more can I say?’’ 

‘‘You’ve come on here and robbed me of my fortune; 
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: the feast pon can do isto invite me to return to New York 
= with you.”’ : 
“Will you go?’ 
‘“Yes, Tom, I will.’’ 
‘That settles it; you shall no longer be my ee: We 
_ «ill go and learn what your mother has to say.’ aa 
sy “No need, she has spoken. I’ve pootoeee all to her” 
s you have compelled me to confess to you.’’ 
~ éRmiily, I did not dare speak, and you know why.” 
: ‘Yes, and that is the reason I did the talking, Tom.’’ 
Emily and Tom were married in the English church, 
- and it was a year before they sailed for New York, and 
a Tom resumed the practice of law. 
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THE END. 








-  Notr.—Remember “‘Orp S.LEevTH’s Own’’ appears 
s semi-monthly. Do not forget that there are some 
charming stories in the back numbers, and that all the 
a latest stories of this famous author are published in his 
own series. If your newsdealer does not keep these 
- books send ten cents in stamps to the publishers. Books 
- = ordered before issued will be sent as soon as published. 
_ Parton Car PUBLISHING ComPANyY, 13 Astor Place, 
New York. 
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These stories are the purest and best ever published. 
They are the LATEST stories of the great author and ear 
be found NOWHERE ELSE. — 


“OLD SLEUTH’S OWN SERIES.” 


Back numbers are always in print. If your newsdealey 
don’t keep them send ten cents, cash or stamps, te pub. 
lisher. | | | 

Remember, these stories are pure in every sentiment. — 
They should be read by young and old. Parents should 
encourage the young people to read them, as they are not 
only interesting but | 
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